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EXISTENTIAL PSYCHIATRY, LOGICAL 
POSITIVISM, AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


PETER KOESTENBAUM, PH.D. 
(Dept. of Philosophy, San Jose State College) 


Existential psychiatry has ‘developed in part out of dissatisfaction 
with the theoretical basis of psychology, especially Freudian psycho- 
analysis. Phenomenology, with its concomitant influence on existen- 
tialism, did not only yield new insights about the nature of man and 


| about how it feels to be a human being in the world, but also provided 


a necessary and satisfactory philosophical foundation for psychology. 
Phenomenology has reintroduced the radical and genuine empirical 
method into theoretical psychology and thus established the latter on 
firmer epistemological grounds. Psychology can now be based on ex- 
periences rather than inferences. Freudian psychoanalytic theory— 
with concepts such as “libido,” “unconscious,” and “superego” —com- 
mits the logical fallacy variously termed “reification,” “misplaced 
concreteness,” and “category mistake.” Because of phenomenology, 
psychology does not need inferences and theoretical constructs pat- 
terned after the physical sciences, but possesses its own unique method- 
ology and theoretical frame of reference. In physics, for instance, evi- 
dence is precise, unchanging, objective and external, measurable and 
public. In psychology and psychiatry, on the other hand, evidence is 
imprecise, vague; it may change with the theory that is held about it; 
it is subjective and introspective, not readily susceptible to measure- 
ment, and to a great degree private. These differences have led many 
contemporary analytic-oriented philosophers to ignore the vague aspects 
of experience, to the detriment of a theory of man. 

It is a curious fact that the two great opposing tendencies in 
Twentieth Century philosophy—positivism and phenomenology—have 
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both criticized psychology (as well as other sciences and philosophical 
positions) with equal vigor and incisiveness, and for roughly the same 
reasons. Their suggested solutions, however, differ in as great a measure 
as do their respective methods and tempers. For example, the philosophy 
of science is a discipline that has developed out of logical positivism 
and consists in trenchant analyses of the nature, import, and foundation 
of science in terms of the criterion of cognitive significance. Existential 
psychiatry, based as it is on phenomenology and existentialism, is a 
science opposed, in principle and spirit, to logical positivism. The same 
contravention obtains in the relation between phenomenology and exis- 
tentialism on the one hand and logical positivism on the other. We might 
therefore expect that logical positivism and existential psychiatry have 
little to contribute to each other. However, it is my contention in this 
paper that, with emendations and extensions of a relatively minor type, 
existential psychiatry can be grounded on logical positivism and the 
positivistic conception of science on the one hand and phenomenology 
and existentialism on the other with equal warrant. 

In a larger sense, what I wish to point out is that my proposed 
expansion of logical positivism justifies the phenomenological conten. 
tion that philosophy in general—including metaphysics, which is anath- 
ema to positivism— is empirical and cognitive, that is, scientific. It is 
possible to reinterpret the history of philosophy, not only as a groping 
for meanings, but as also consisting of justified empirical descriptions 
and “scientific” theories of man and his world. A reconciliation of 
the great schism in Twentieth Century philosophy might thus be effected. 

In other words, philosophy is not merely analysis of meanings 
and speculation about the totality of being; it is also—and perhaps pre- 
eminently—the acquisition of new and significant knowledge. The con- 
ception of philosophy as empirical has relevance and application far 
beyond the realm of psychiatry. No doubt, the psychiatric applications 
of some of the insights of the contemporary existentialist philosophers 
are tantalizing, promising, and fruitful; but philosophy as empiricism 
reaches out to other regions as well. In fact, philosophy has always been 
predominantly empirical; only the recent and welcome emphasis on 
meaning, analysis, and clarification has brought about the distinction 
between philosophy as criticism and philosophy as empirical research. 
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The ultimate theoretical importance of existential psychiatry is in 
that it illustrates the successful and fruitful application of the phe- 
nomenological method—the method of radical empiricism. The advent 
of existential psychiatry represents a revival of philosophy as (i) an 
empirical and cognitive enterprise, (ii) the study of man, and (iii) the 
systematic and disciplined quest for the summum bonum. The fact that 
existential psychiatry exists is evidence for the possible co-ordination of 
the insights and methods of phenomenology, logical positivism, existen- 
tialism, the philosophy of science, and psychotherapy. It represents the 
first stages of the revival of philosophy as an empirical science, dealing 
with the meaning of life. This larger promise is in the background of the 
present discussion. : 


Il. 


Contemporary positivism has contributed two interrelated doctrines 
to modern philosophy: (1) the meaning criterion—termed the “prin- 
ciple of verification” or the “empiricist criterion of cognitive signifi- 
cance”—and (2) an analysis of the nature of science and the structure 
of scientific explanation. ; 

The meaning of a sentence is said to be identical with the manner 
in which its truth or falsehood is determined; if confirmation or dis- 
confirmation is not possible, then the sentence is meaningless. Con- 
firmation is either logical or in terms of experiential tests. Meaningful 
statements—in addition to analytic propositions or tautological ex- 
pressions—are thus restricted to the empirical sciences. Metaphysics” 
is pronounced meaningless, and the function of philosophy is reduced 
to the clarification of meanings and the logical analysis of language, 
especially of the meanings and language of science. Although the princi- 
ple of verification may seem rather arbitrary, its defenders contend 
that it explicates a common and intuitive truth: unless one knows the 
conditions under which a sentence is true or false, the sentence can 
have no possible cognitive content. Ethical, literary, religious, and 
metaphysical sentences, on the other hand, are said to have “emotive” 
(i.e., expressive and hortatory), not cognitive, meaning. 

Due to internal difficulties, the meaning criterion has gone through 
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a number of evolutionary developments. Probably its most sophisticated 
version is the position that a sentence is meaningful only if it can be 
translated into an artificial or well-formed language whose vocabulary 
consists solely of the observable characteristics of physical objects. 
These properties of physical objects are termed “observable charac. 
teristics.” Words that designate these characteristics are often called 
“observation predicates.” Examples of these observables are “blue,” 
“liquid,” “hard,” “shorter than,” and “loud.” The assertion that ob- 
jects either possess or lack a certain property or characteristic is an 
“observation sentence.” 

In sum, the general features of the positivistic position are (1) 
that meaning is tied to method of confirmation, (2) that confirmation 
is ultimately based on the “observable characteristics of physical 
objects,” and (3) that a proposition, to be confirmable and consequently 
meaningful, must be capable of precise and preferably measurable 
formulation. 

I hope to show in parts III and IV of this paper that, by an exten- 
sion of the positivistic conception of protocols to include phenomeno- 


logical techniques (which entails a modification of the second feature 


above), the positivistic meaning criterion (first feature) coincides with 
the phenomenological conception of meaning, and thus agrees with the 
foundation of existential psychiatry. 

These general features represent the positivist conception of the 
structure of cognitive meaning—wherever it is encountered—and form 
the preamble and paradigm for the notion of scientific theory and ex- 
. planation. 

Once the nature of meaning has been established, and it has been 
decided that all meaningful statements are found exclusively in science, 
then the study of scientific explanation becomes the analysis of cognitive 
meaning. The study of meaning and the study of science coincide. 

Scientific explanation has these elements. (1) A fact (and a law) 
is explained when shown to be an instance of a general law. (2) The 
general law in question is suggested and tested by the use of Mill’s so- 
called “methods of experimental inquiry.” These methods are the 
method of agreement, the method of difference, the joint method of 
agreement and difference, the method of residues, and the method of 
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concomitant variation. (3) The relation between a law and its in- 
stantiation in the particular or individual fact is deductive. The logical 
structure of this deductive chain is roughly as follows: (a) By con- 
necting general laws (“substances, when heated, expand with differing 
coeficients of expansion”) with specific conditions (“a thermometer is 
placed in hot water”) a deductive argument can be constructed which 
has as its conclusion a specific empirical phenomenon (“the mercury 
column rises”). (b) This particular phenomenon can be confirmed or 
disconfirmed by actual observation. This process is given additional 
precision by formulating the conclusion, the law, and the conditions 
numerically. (4) Scientific theories are inductive, that is, they are 
generalizations based on experience. These generalizations can be 
confirmed or disconfirmed by testing predictions based on them. 

(5) A scientific theory, or a general law, is either (a) an ab- 
straction or generalization from experience or (b) a visual or mathe- 
matical model and metaphor. The experimental method of science does 
not enable us to make inferences into what Kant called the noumenal 
world. A scientific theory or general law is a visual model that serves 
as practical guide for future experiments, as a summary statement of 
numerous observations, and as a point of departure for discovering 
similarities and differences. A nonrepresentational mathematical ex- 
pression is a mnemonic and deductive device serving similar ends. 
For instance, we may be tempted to infer the existence of atoms or 
molecules from the dissolution of sugar in water. However, the 
molecular bodies thus inferred possess only the status of noumenal 
inferences; that is to say, they are beyond all possible direct ex- 
perience. As the traditional philosophic problem of the existence of 
an external world indicates, as radical empiricists we cannot assert the 
independent existence of inferred or noumenal entities. Noumenal 
entities are, by definition, beyond experience. Consequently, inferred 
or noumenal entities must be either omitted from the theoretical con- 
structs of science or reinterpreted as mnemonic devices, models, and 
metaphors. 








III. 


I will now attempt to show how the positivistic conceptions of 
meaning and science—contrary to the original views of the Vienna 
Circle—apply to philosophy in general, which includes metaphysics, 
and existential psychiatry in particular. This is done by expanding the 
referents of some of the positivist’s terms in view of the insights of the 
method of phenomenology. The proposal is to retain the bulk of the 
positivistic theory of meaning and of science, with a few fundamental 
exceptions. The position I wish to present can be outlined in the 
following eight parts. 

1. Philosophy in general—including its derivative in existential 
psychiatry—can be viewed as an effort at empirical cognition. Philo- 
sophical statements are cognitively significant if they fulfill the require- 
ments of the meaning criterion. 

2. Philosophical statements are empirically or experientially 
discovered scientific theories about the structure of the world and 
of man, with predominant reference to the problem of the good life. 
Philosophic theories have very much the same structure as have those 
of science under the positivistic interpretation. 

In order to make the above two statements true, the following 
changes in positivistic methodology are needed. Parenthetically, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the present criticism of positivism 
is not on the grounds that it cannot account for existential psychiatry 
(which is, nonetheless, the case) but on grounds that are intrinsic and 
purely philosophical. 

3. The fundamental criticism is directed against the positivist no- 
tion of “experience.” Experience—as sense data of the observable 
properties of physical objects—constitutes the positivistic building. 
blocks of reality and is thus the positivistic criterion of truth. Positivism 
operates in the tradition of British empiricism, where experience is 
equated, as indicated, with sense data and the observable properties 
of physical objects. Sense data are the referents of observation pred- 
icates. These data are the ultimate foundation of meaning and of 
scientific constructs. Sense data, presumably, are the only genuinely 
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“given” element in experience: they are that about which we cannot 
be mistaken, and serve as the source and foundation of knowledge and 
reality. This epistemological position is mistakenly seen by positivism 
as a radical and pure form of empiricism.* 

On the other hand, through the application of the phenomenological 
method we can develop a careful criticism of the inadequacies of this 
traditional empirical theory of meaning and science. Experience does 
not appear solely as sense data, nor is it given exclusively as observable 
properties of physical objects. Experience also has its moods, vague- 
nesses, and certitudes. As a matter of fact, everything is given in ex- 
perience, in a sense datum, and has its own form of presentation in 
experience. If we adopt a truly empirical position, one that subscribes 
to the radical view that all knowledge and all scientific theories must 
be based on experience, we must likewise recognize that all events are 
a form of experience. Not only do we have experiences of sense data, 
of objects, and of measurements, but we also have experiences of 
freedom, aesthetic beauty, love, anxiety, guilt, certainty, and conviction. 
Some of these latter experiences play a far greater role in the develop- 
ment of world-views than what are ordinarily termed “sense data.” It 
is altogether arbitrary to restrict the terms “experience” and “em- 
piricism” to events that are the “external sensations or observable 
characteristics of objects,” as is done by positivism and traditional 
empiricism. If experience is to serve as basis for theories of meaning 
and science, we must adopt the phenomenological position that all ex- 
periences have, at the outset, equal status. Inferences and generaliza- 
tions must be derived from and interpreted in terms of a trenchant’ 
analysis and description of the experiences themselves—using the 
epoché—and not from the prior commitments and prejudgments that 
some experiences have higher “reality coefficients” than others. To 
assume the epistemological and ontological priority of sense data or 
properties of objects over other possible experiences involves philo- 





*I am aware that there is no agreement among those philosophers who tend to 
refer to themselves as positivists about the many problems suggested by the term “sense 
data.” However, my contentions do not depend on any one particular solution to the 
problem of sense data. Instead of “sense data,” I could have invariably mentioned “protocol 
sentences” or “the observable properties of physical objects.” 
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sophically unjustified assumptions. These assumptions—which I call 
the “semantic horizon” of the terms or concepts in question—can be 
summarized as follows: (a) A conception of reality based on the 
theory of sense data or the observable properties of physical objects 
presumes a model of man and of the processes of cognition patterned 
after the photographic camera or the physiologist’s conception of the 
human eye. Subsequent investigations—illustrated by existentialist 
analyses—might well prove the model unjustified. Under no circum. 
stances can it serve as the foundation of a thoroughly empirical epis- 
temology. (b) The theory of the primacy of sense data or physical 
properties presupposes that external data are easily distinguished from 
subjective data, and, as a corollary, (c) that the distinction between 
human subjectivity and cosmic objectivity is understood better than 
in fact it is. 

In other words, the positivistic restriction of data to “external 
sensations” or “observable properties of physical objects”—which what 
in fact is done—involves views on the structure of human experience 
that (i) do not correspond to the facts of experience and (ii) presuppose 
contentions which might be the conclusion of an epistemological argu- 
ment, but not its premises. Positivism ignores the analysis of subjectiv- 
ity arduously and perceptively undertaken by, for instance, Kierkegaard 
(“the individual”), Sartre (“freedom”) and Jaspers (“‘Existenz’’). It 
also ignores the analysis of objectivity as something constituted from 
within subjectivity, carefully developed by Husserl, but the antecedents 
of which we already find in both Kant and Hegel. 

These are some of the reasons for the suggestion that we retain 
the positivist meaning criterion and its correlative conception of science 
but that we expand the meaning of data. A sentence is still to be con- 
sidered meaningful by reducing it to those experiences or operations that 
will confirm or disconfirm it. These experiences and operations, how- 
ever, rather than being restricted to sense data or the observable 
properties of physical objects, must include the more vague experiences 
of individuality, freedom, and Existenz suggested above, as well as 
some of the other themes brought to the articulate surface by recent 
phenomenological researches. For positivism, therefore, the basis of 
meaning and cognition is exhausted by the class of properties of 
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physical objects, and observable characteristics are properties of 
physical objects. This definition of observable characteristics entails 
unwarranted presuppositions and is unnecessarily narrow and restricted. 
There exist many observable characteristics which cannot properly be 
said to be physical properties of objects. It is as empirical to consider 
the experiences of time, mood, and intentionality as observable charac- 
teristics, as it is to consider color, shape, and weight as observables. 

The five elements, outlined earlier, that characterize scientific 
theories apply to phenomenological and existentialist theories with 
close to equal adequacy. The proposed modifications constitute a blend 
of the empirically oriented insights of logical positivism and phe- 
nomenology. With such a “hybrid” or “aufgehobene” methodology, 
new life can be injected into the entire province and history of philos- 
ophy. 

One reason, and an overt one, that positivist writers give for their 
development of the meaning criterion is the elimination of metaphysics. 
However, in extending protocol or basic sentences to the phenomeno- 
logical position of referring to any experience whatever, the anathemati- 
zation of metaphysics is neutralized. Metaphysics then becomes ontol- 
ogy: the empirical study of the categories or the ubiquitous traits of 
being. It becomes then as true of phenomenology as of positivism that 
the meaning of a sentence is its method of verification. Purely specula- 
tive and noumenal sentences are still meaningless; but through the 
application of this extended meaning criterion metaphysical and exis- 
tentialist doctrines become cognitively significant and empirically (or 
experientially) confirmable. ‘ 

4. When we expand the base of positivism from sense data and 
the observable characteristics of physical objects to experience in 
general we encounter a major problem which is one likely reason for 
the restrictive positivistic position. It is the question of measurement 
and precision. In order for the meaning criterion and the positivistic 
conception of knowledge as science to work properly, it is necessary 
to deal with observable characteristics that are measurable, publicly 
verifiable, and, consequently, both precise and unchanging; that is, it 
is necessary that they can be permanently fixed in a formulation. The 
facts are, however, that many important experiences cannot be subjected 
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to the Procrustean positivistic conditions for meaningfulness. The choice 
is between precision on the one hand and completeness on the other. 
We cannot have both. A complete picture of man is imprecise; a pre- 
cise picture of man is incomplete. Watson’s behaviorism and Bridg- 
man’s operationism, two offshoots of positivism, illustrate how the need 
for precision and permanence modifies and even distorts the facts of 
lived human experience. A statement such as “man is always ahead 
of himself” may be an accurate description of an observable character- 
istic of many human experiences, experiences central to the total com- 
prehension of man and the solution of his basic axiological problems, 
but it certainly is not a characteristic that is, at least prima facie, 
either mensurable or publicly verifiable. We are thus confronted with 
the following alternatives: (a) accept the positivist position that em- 
phasizes precision at the expense of accuracy and completeness in 
describing the human experience, (b) reject the positivist position and 
be satisfied with vagueness (both of these positions have been taken), or 
(c) compromise between the two, that is, make a serious attempt to 
introduce the element of precision—if not of measurement—and of 
public verifiability into phenomenological and existential theories, 
which are the basis of existential psychiatry. By extension, as indicated 
previously, the success of this task would restore scientific respectability 
to philosophy (sought by Descartes, Kant, Hegel, and Husserl) and 
would render the positivist meaning criterion and its concomitant con- 
ception of knowledge as science more responsible and cosmopolitan 
than it has been heretofore. 

The solution proffered is the third one. No simple rule is a sub- 
stitute for consistent effort at achieving accuracy and precision without 
violating the facts of human experience. We must, therefore, handle 
the problem of being scientific through our expanded conception of 
experience in terms of three considerations which, for lack of better 
terminology, might be termed “homeostasis,” “subjectivity,” and “ab- 
straction.” 

5. The “homeostatic” character of experience interferes with the 
desire for precision. The character of experience is affected by theories 
held about its content and nature. The belief in the intentional structure 
of experience may, in fact, make experience intentional. The belief 
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that all life is a life-unto-death may, in fact, transform our' experience 
into such awareness. We might, from then on, think principally of how 
our actions and attitudes are related to the anticipation of our own 
death. Our actions, neutral before, might, in fact, become oriented 
towards death. Similarly, it may be the case that clinical evidence does 
not buttress psychoanalytic theory, but that, conversely, the patient is 
“cured” by learning to reorganize his experience according to the 
psychoanalytic model. I call this the “homeostatic” character of ex- 
perience because experience seems to seek new levels of equilibrium, 
consistency, coherence, and harmony whenever new and convincing 
principles are injected. The injection of the principles of romanticism, 
for example, might transform a fatuous and jejune life into one of 
sybaritic and idealistic purpose. The injection of the new principle 
or possibility may reorganize the life around that principle to a new 
state of equilibrium, harmony, or homeostasis. 

Homeostasis presents unique problems to the quest for scientific 
knowledge. Permanency may be indeed a trait of certain areas of 
science, but, because of the principle of homeostasis, it is not one of 
metaphysical and anthropological subject matters. Our choice is either 
to recognize and accept this fact, with all its untoward epistemological 
and metaphysical consequences, or to ignore it by the fiat of adjudging 
such fluid experiences cognitively meaningless and significant only 
emotively. 

The solution to the problem engendered by homeostasis is simply 
(a) to be true to the nature of experience, and (b) honestly and 
arduously to make the best effort possible to be precise. No simple 
solution exists, anymore than there is a simple formula on how to be 
a great President. 

6. The inevitability of subjectivity presents another challenge to 
the positivistic position and requires the expanded interpretation of 
protocols. Not only is the analysis of subjectivity inherently difficult— 
because of the “openness” of subjectivity and the impossibility of 
focusing on pure subjectivity—but subjectivity also stands in the way of 
the positivistic demand for public verification. 

How can we coordinate the problem of subjectivity with the under- 
standable demand for public verification, a demand that is necessary 
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and justifiable for the process of scientific inquiry and for the acquisi- 
tion of objective knowledge? First, we might assert that we can gen- 
eralize, with proper cautions, from our personal experience to that of 
others. If my experience is, as Marcel, for example, points out, a 
demand or need for transcendence, then I may infer that others like- 
wise possess this need. From an operational point of view, this means 
that under proper circumstances I can expect that I will be able to per- 
suade others that “transcendence” is a term which accurately describes 
the general structure of their experience. On a deeper level, however, 
the demand for public verification has in itself a complex “semantic 
horizon” or “assumptive set.” At this level, it must be averred that 
the requirement for public verifiability is not a proper one for the oc- 
currence of meaning in philosophy. This demand presupposes (a) the 
clarity and intelligibility of the term “mind,” (b) the existence of at 
least one such entity namely, my own mind, (c) the existence of other 
minds, (d) the similarity of other minds to my own, and (e) a 
congeries of convoluted theories about the structure of perception. 
These are, in themselves, philosophic problems of the first importance. 
We cannot assume a particular and unexamined resolution of them in 
order to establish the meaning of propositions. The unqualified en- 
dorsement of public verification as part of the meaning criterion must 
be abandoned as philosophically unsound. 

7. In terms of the radical and new empiricism proposed here, 
theories with cognitive content are not based on sense data but on de- 
scriptions of any experience whatever, and these, in turn, are abstrac- 
tions. Abstractions are derived from experience through analyses within 
the confines of the phenomenological epoché. 

Contemporary positivism has neglected a careful analysis of ab- 
straction. The process of abstraction, as it is involved in cognition, has 
many features. The following points must be made in connection with 
the nature of abstraction: 

(a) Abstraction is rarely arbitrary; it is guided by a goal. The 
goal is, mostly, one of finding similarities, differences, and like rela- 
tions. (b) Abstractions are carried out with the purpose, in the back- 
ground, of eventual generalization, unification, and even prediction. In 
other words, (c) abstraction has many of the features and merits of a 
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scientific hypothesis: it leads to generalization, to prediction, and points 
to unsuspected relationships. Thus, the guiding purpose behind the 
process of abstraction in the phenomenological epoché is the logic of 
induction. Finally, (d) “to abstract” often means to find the “essence.” 
Abstracted characteristics tend to be those elements in experience which 
present themselves to intuition as the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for the existence of the event or experience in question. 

(e) The philosophic method is that of abstraction with ever-increas- 
ing generality. The process of abstraction is ubiquitous: it serves science, 
philosophy, and common sense. Abstraction is evident whenever we 
use language (i.e., universal concepts) and whenever we classify. The 
process of abstraction has long ago been intimately associated with the 
reasoning process itself, with the distinctive characteristic of man. This 
process assists memory—we focus on essentials, thus simplifying the 
actual experience and facilitating retention. Abstraction also enables us 
to see relations. The greater the abstraction the wider the umbrella 
under which relationships can be discovered. 

(f) To abstract means to concentrate or focus on one isolated as- 
pect of an experience. The abstract is therefore a fact and an element 
of experience. What makes a fact abstract rather than concrete is the 
consideration that abstraction isolates in mind alone. Examples of the 
use of abstraction are plentiful. Existentialist thinkers have endeavored 
to abstract some of the ubiquitous characteristics of the human situa- 
tion. Realistic philosophy, and much of traditional metaphysics—back 
to Aristotle and even to the pre-Socratics—has dealt with the problem 
of the categories. These are, in effect, the most general abstractions 
possible of our experiences of the world. Also, the method of psycho- 
therapy is in many respects an attempt to help the patient to abstract 
some of the general traits from his lived experience so as to see the 
larger relations and consequences. 

(g) For an abstraction to serve as basis for generalization, it must 
be precise. For instance, if we say that all consciousness is inten- 
tional, we must be able to define “intentionality” in such a way that 
its presence or absence can be confirmed or disconfirmed by specifiable 
experiences. Precision, however, is a matter of context. We may call this 
fact the principle of contextual precision. Precision can be achieved 
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only through repeated attempts at understanding and evocation, without 
being bound by pre-arranged limits and specific requirements. 

8. The goal of this paper can be illustrated by the Hegelian dialectic. 
The two great contemporary movements of philosophy are positivism 
and existentialism. There is little need to elaborate on the notoriously 
acrimonious nature of their interaction: these movements correspond 
adequately to the Hegelian paradigm of thesis and antithesis. The paper 
attempts to contribute towards the synthesis of these antitheses. The 
synthesis will retain certain residues from both positions. The residue 
to be preserved of positivism is (a) its emphasis on precision and 
clarity and (b) its recognition and elaboration of the significance of 
science for philosophy. These elements are preserved in the meaning 
criterion and in the method of the empirical sciences. 

The residue that is to be preserved of existentialism is (a) the 
method of phenomenology, which—through the epoché—maintains 
that philosophy must examine all experiences, not just sense data or the 
observable characteristics of physical objects, and describe their com- 
plete content with minute care, unbiased honesty, and accuracy that 
corresponds to the facts of experience, and (b) the results of some of 
the existential researches on the structure of the human condition, many 
of which either serve as basis for existential psychiatry or have been 
incorporated into its theory and practice. These elements are preserved 
in the expansion of observable characteristics, which includes whatever 
is subject to the epoché and whatever its content is as revealed through 
the phenomenological reductions. 

Once this synthesis is effected, philosophy can proceed to fulfill 
its traditional empirical and cognitive function. 

The difference between empirical science and empirical philosophy 
is thus not in method but in content. Science deals with restricted areas 
of experiences, often with experiences accessible to very few and under 
rather extraordinary circumstances. Philosophy, on the other hand, 
examines the ubiquitous traits of being, both what may be called 
“subjective” and “objective” traits. Also, philosophy, in contradistinc- 
tion to sciences, examines data accessible to all: it requires no expensive 
(albeit irreplaceable) equipment. 

Summarizing, I reject the positivistic reduction of experience to 
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sense data or the observable characteristics of physical objects as both 
arbitrary and restrictive. I also reject, but with qualifications, the un- 
remitting demand that verification be public. Instead of sense data, we 
must admit any observable characteristic that recommends itself to us as 
genuine, and we must concentrate on abstractions: both of these can be 
achieved through the phenomenological epoché. Furthermore, we must 
not identify precision with measurement, and we must accept—with 
all the attendant difficulties and consequences—the inevitable fact that 
in the study of philosophical anthropology unqualified precision and the 
absolute solidification or fixation of data is unjustified. Precision is 
thus a matter of context. Other than that, meaning—in philosophy as 
elsewhere—is subject to the positivistic meaning criterion, and knowl- 
edge is always of the order of scientific explanation, that is, it involves 
prediction, generalization, deduction, and metaphor. If we grant this 
extension of protocols, philosophy can be viewed as an empirical and 
cognitive enterprise in its own right, with its own carefully delimited 
province: philosophy examines the data available to all rather than 
data requiring special equipment and available only to those engaged 
in particular areas of research. The data for philosophy are either 
directed outward (ontology, metaphysics) or inward (philosophical 
anthropology), with the understanding, of course, that inward data are 
often garnered from an analysis of the outward world of man. 


IV. 


For a more thorough exposition and adequate justification of the 
empirical and cognitive conception of philosophy—especially as it has 
been applied to existential psychiatry—a number of illustrations will 
be considered. 

1. Matter and Form. The Aristotelian conception of the composition 
of being in terms of matter and form, for example, can be construed 
to be an empirical generalization of experience.* I do not wish to assert 
that the matter-form couple represents a “correct” hypothesis about the 





*It must be remarked, parenthetically, that the matter-form distinction may also 
be interpreted as an a priori and linguistic superimposition on experience. The emphasis 
here, however, will be on an alternate, empirical, interpretation. 
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structure of experience; nor do I wish to deny that it does. My sole 
point is that this realistic or neo-Thomist contention is a meaningful 
hypothesis, subject to empirical confirmation or disconfirmation. 

Matter and form are abstractions of particular experiences. We 
must first delineate these abstractions with utmost precision, suitable 
to the subject under discussion. Since matter and form are abstractions, 
we cannot separate them as we separate the chemical elements of a 
compound; we can isolate them only by a mental act and with a view, 
perhaps, to making comparisons and discovering similarities and 
differences. 


The empirical generalization that being is composite—composed of 
matter and form—begins with observations and descriptions of partic- 
ular events. Let us take a cylindrical can as example. Its visible, ob- 
servable, and generally sensible aspects can be abstracted: the can is, 
for instance, “cylindrical,” “shiny,” “hard,” “cold,” and “heavy.” 
These observable characteristics are subsumed under one term, namely 
“form,” and that term has, consequently, a referent in sensory exper- 
ience. When we abstract some of the can’s dispositions—that is to say, 
when we abstract the relations of the present can to its past, to its future, 
and to its possibilities of being “other than it is’”—we are, in effect, 
abstracting “matter.” The can may be “crushed,” “melted,” “punc- 
tured,” “opened,” and “reshaped.” The form of the can consists of those 
experiences which we can immediately perceive; it is the sum of the 
present experiences of the can, of its actuality. Anticipated and possi- 
ble change of this actuality (based perhaps on past experiences) is 
also experienced (the future is the present experience of anticipation). 
This second, dispositional class of experiences is termed “matter.” 
“Matter” refers to the experience of dispositional properties or of 
potentialities. Dispositional properties can be said to be “observable 
characteristics” if we broaden the concept of data as suggested earlier. 
“‘Capable-of-being-crushed” is as much an experienced property of the 
can as “beauty” is an experienced property of a bucolic landscape. The 
phenomenological epoché makes possible this broadening of “data.” 
Form and matter, that is, act and potency, are thus experienced—i.e., 
empirical—characteristics of the complete experience of an object. 
“Completeness” is meant to include relations, anticipations, memories, 
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and possibilities. These are moments experienced in and abstracted 
from the phenomenological description of the complete object. These ab- 
stractions or observable characteristics can be expressed with varying 
degrees of precision in terms of observation predicates, i.e., universal 
concepts, which suggest similarities with other objects and events. 
Finally, observation sentences are statements about the matter and form 
of objects or events. In this manner, the language surrounding the 
positivist meaning criterion can be extended to cover the traditional 
field of metaphysics and ontology without violating the spirit of any 
of these. 

Not only does the matter-form distinction of realistic philosophy 
satisfy the meaning criterion, it also satisfies the demands of the 
scientific method. We can generalize and say that all objects and 
events are composite in this fashion. Experience is the basis for this 
generalization, and thus the generalization is a general law about the 
structure of experience. Mill’s methods, however, do not apply be- 
cause this law neither makes inferences about a noumenal external 
world nor does it establish empirical correlations. It merely represents 
a generalization about the character of the experience of the world. 
In this realistic hypothesis, the deductive relation between the law and 
its instantiations closely resembles that of the scientific method. The 
hypothesis “all being is composite, and its composition is the matter- 
form couple” is tested and confirmed through illustrations. We must 
ask whether events such as “first love,” “fear,” “a geometric proof,” 
etc., are composite in the same sense as physical objects are composite. 
The empirical or experiential analysis, description, or investigation of 
these events—through the phenomenological epoché—will tend to con- 
firm or disconfirm the hypothesis. We are dealing here with a simple 
generalization, consequently, no allowances, or course, can or need 
be made for the pragmatic and positivist interpretation of scientific 
theories as visual or mathematical models or mnemonic devices. 

2. Sein-zum-Tode. For Heidegger, human existence is a Sein- 
zum-Tode (being-unto-death). For this statement to be meaningful it 
must be verifiable, and for it to be true it must be verified. The claim 
is a hypothesis, and its correlative theory must be interpreted as a 
presumptive generalization based on abstractions from experience. I 
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repeat what I said before, namely, that I am not interested in either 
defending or attacking the merits of the existentialist doctrines regard- 
ing death. I merely wish to suggest that—contrary to common beliefs 
—existentialist and metaphysical doctrines can be interpreted as having 
empirical, i.e. factual, content, and consequently serve to illustrate the 
colligation of positivism and phenomenology. We can arrive at the 
theory “human existence is a Sein-zum-Tode” in two ways: (a) I see 
before me all my life, or the general flavor of my life (assuming this 
to be possible), and I abstract from that totality one of its essential or 
defining characteristics, i.e., “Sein-zum-Tode.” The abstraction is em- 
pirical, that is to say, the property “Sein-zwm-Tode” is present in this 
experience of the totality of my existence in the same way that redness 
is present in the experience of a red apple. The abstraction is achieved 
through phenomenological reductions. The difficulty in this approach 
is in the premise that an experience of the totality of my existence or of 
the total flavor of my life is indeed possible. 

(b) The second procedure is cumbersome but closer to the positiv- 
istic meaning criterion and the scientific method. We first abstract, 
from particular experiences or events, the quality of “Sein-zum-Tode.” 
The particular events from which we abstract are “experiences of 
feeling human,” and—to avoid a tautology—this latter class of ex- 
periences must be capable of being defined in independence of the 
characteristic or property that has been termed “Sein-zum-Tode.” We 
must then prove that this latter quality or property is a universally 
accompanying characteristic of the experience of feeling human. 
Heidegger’s existentialist hypothesis can thus be seen to be a strictly 
empirical question. The hypothesis differs from ordinary scientific 
procedure only in that the quality Sein-zum-Tode cannot be as readily 
detected, as precisely defined, and publicly confirmed as the protocols 
or sensa of the sciences. We must not forget, however, that the ab- 
stractions over which the hypothesis seeks to generalize are far greater 
in importance than are many of the more common sensa, such as the 
pure experience or datum of a color. These difficulties, nonetheless, are 
not insurmountable. These problems, and others, follow. 

(c) Prior to the problem of confirmation and truth we must deal 
with the question of the precision of the observation predicate “Sein- 
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zum-Tode.” To what extent can this characteristic be fixed, measured, 
and publicly verified? The observable characteristic in question is 
vague but certain. The circuitous descriptions, literal allusions, and 
poetic evocations typical of the phenomenological method are due to 
the structure of human experience, not to the obfuscation and linguistic 
extravagance of the empirically oriented philosopher. The homeostatic 
character of experience contributes to the difficulties we encounter in 
arriving at objectivity. The fact that objectivity is evasive, however, 
is an important discovery of the nature of experience and is not some- 
thing that should preclude philosophic analysis. 

The question of confirmation, therefore, exists at two levels: at 
the level of the particular or the individual and at the level of the 
universal. At the universal level it is simply a matter of confirming the 
truth of the generalization. At the individual level, however, it is a ques- 
tion of recognizing the abstraction. And this is the question of precision. 
What criterion tells us that the quality in question is really present 
in the experience that has been isolated through the phenomenological 
reduction? This is a crucial question and a central issue. 

Behavioristic criteria are inadquate, since the new empiricism or 
phenomenology deals principally with introspective data, that is, data 
not susceptible to behavioristic analysis, and because it deals with 
the aura of objects, not only with their purely physical and measurable 
traits. The closest we can get to precision is intuitive certainty or 
adequacy, related to insight in psychotherapy. Let us take an over- 
simplified example of a man anxious about driving. His consciousness 
provides him with no more material than the recurrent and somewhat 
nebulous experience of anxiety in connection with driving. As he thinks 
about this experience, as he free-associates in connection with it, he 
gradually learns to perform the following hypothetical and mental 
experiment: He contemplates the possible connection between his 
anxiety and the general problem of extinction, non-being, and death. 
The more he explores the possibilities in this direction—with all the 
candor he can muster—the more he realizes, let us suppose, that had 
he not a primary fear of death or anxiety about nothingness he would 
not experience anxiety about driving. Although a real experiment could 
never be carried out—immortality can be guaranteed to no one—it 
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can be performed as a hypothetical one in the psychological awareness 
of a sensitive and candid man. Once the connection is established, the 
man may well feel that anxiety about death is the sine qua non of his 
fear, the primary fear, or, to put it in the proper scientific terms, is 
the necessary and sufficient condition for his fear. This experience 
is akin to the patient’s eventual assent—accompanied with a feeling of 
relief—to the suggested interpretation of the therapist. A second ex- 
ample is a woman worried over getting old. Working out and thinking 
through her problem, she may discover that, were old age not a symbol 
to her for extinction and non-being, she would not worry over it. She can 
readily grasp, through psychological intuition, through the assent she 
gives to the interpretation, that anxiety about non-being is the necessary 
and sufficient condition for her worry. 

It is important to note that—in the present example—the presumed 
discovered causal connection between anxiety about death and fear 
of driving is experienced: it is neither an inference nor a statistical 
correlation. Therefore, it may be true to the facts of experience that 
anxiety about death—given additional, special, and individual cir- 
cumstances—is the necessary and sufficient condition for the existence 
of, for instance, anxiety about driving and about aging. Similarly, it 
can be said that this relationship is experienced as a causal connection. 
In other words, necessary and sufficient conditions may be logical and 
inductive relations, but—and this is crucial—these can also appear as 
empirical moments in introspective experience. It is consequently de- 
sirable to distinguish two kinds of causal nexus: experienced and in- 
ferred. The relevance of the present discussion is restricted to the 
former. 

The use of psychotherapy—whenever an interpretation (i.e., causal 
nexus) brings insight, progress, and relief—provides many examples 
and ample evidence for the existence of the experience of necessary and 
sufficient conditions. Through use of the phenomenological epoché, 
it is possible to abstract “sufficiency” and “necessity” from a complex 
of human experiences. The causal nexus may be “psychological” 
(Hume termed it “habit”) but it can be described nonetheless as the 
experience of necessary connection. Jn other words, from a_phe- 
nomenological perspective, Hume’s distinction between necessary con- 
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nection and mere conjunction, and his correlative account of necessary 
connection in terms of habit, is not clearly tenable. The phrase 
“necessary connection” may be viewed as a more accurate phenomeno- 
logical description of the insight involved in a case of psychotherapeutic 
interpretation than the term “habit.” Extrapolating now to our ex- 
periences of the external world, we can say that there exists such a thing 
as the experience of necessary connection. 

(d) We finally come to the question of correction. What criterion 
of truth allows us to determine that an abstraction is veridical, that 
it corresponds to the facts? What procedure can we adopt to correct 
the generalizations based on these abstractions? What is our assurance 
against being arbitrary? For Charles Sanders Peirce, the great merit 
of the method of science is that it is public and that it is self-corrective. 
It is, consequently, the most effective means of “fixing beliefs.” 

The point of the paper is that through the phenomenological ex- 
tension of the positivist meaning criterion and of the method of science, 
the New Empiricism here proposed is likewise self-corrective. It is self- 
corrective because alternative abstractions can be sought and alterna- 
tive generalizations tested. For instance, let us assume that we are not 
sure whether or not a given abstraction and its corresponding generaliza- 
tion (for instance, Sein-zum-Tode as a ubiquitous characteristic of 
human experience) is veridical without qualifications. In general, let 
“Ta” be an observation sentence which designates the empirical 
presence of an abstraction—in this case the property “T” (Sein-zum- 
Tode)—in the particular human experience “a.” From several of such 
abstractions, analyses, and observations we induce the generalization 
“(x) [Hx2Tx],” which reads, for all x, if x is a human experience, 
then x contains within it as an abstraction or property the experience 
of “Sein-zum-Tode.” In our terminology, “Ta” is an abstraction (lit- 
erally, an observation sentence designating an abstraction) that is, the 
datum, and “(x) [Hx2Tx]” is the generalization, that is, a scientific 
theory, based on a number of such abstractions or data. The question 
of how the New Empiricism can be self-corrective can now be settled 
by noting that the accuracy of “Ta” is only approximate and probable, 
but increasing labor and progressive rigor can continually increase 
the reliability of the observation sentence “Ta.” The criterion of relia- 
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bility is intuition. We must, with sensitivity, patience, and penetration, 
compare the abstracted description with the experience it purports to 
designate. Similarly, the empirical generalization “(x) [Hx2Tx]” can 
be said to be true only probably. The parallel between phenomenological 
doctrines and scientific-positivistic ones is obvious once we admit 
descriptions garnered from the phenomenological reductions and the 
epoché into the class of sense data or observable characteristics of 
physical objects. 

As a rule, when dealing with phenomenological abstractions and 
the categories of existential psychiatry we cannot apply Mill’s methods. 
The reason is that these existential categories usually are Grenzsitua- 
tionen (boundary situations). Alternative considerations, reflections on 
negativities (Hegel)—-such as are embodied in Sartre’s paradigm of 
all questions and inquiry, “Why is it not otherwise?” or, specifically, 
in Heidegger’s famous question, “Why is there being rather than 
nothing?”—are purely metaphoric and hypothetical. This fact, how- 
ever, does not diminish the empirical character of these inquiries. The 
empirical method must be suited to its subject matter. 

Even the deductive relationship between theory and instantiation is 
applicable in phenomenological and existentialist generalizations of 
abstractions from the experience of being human. On the simplest possi- 
ble level, the following syllogism can serve as illustration. “All human 
experiences possess the characteristic of Sein-zum-Tode; this event is 
a human experience; therefore, this experience has the characteristic 
of Sein-zum-Tode.” The empirically or experientially observable and 
verifiable particular has been deduced from the conjunction of a 
general law and a set of antecedent conditions. Conversely, confirma- 
tion of the observable particular serves as partial inductive evidence 
for the truth of the general law in question. 

A more interesting and complex illustration of the fact that the 
phenomenological method utilizes the method of science is the follow- 
ing: If all human experiences possess the characteristic of Sein-zum- 
Tode, then we should be able to discover this characteristic in the most 
unlikely human experiences. Experiences of exhilaration or great joy, 
spontaneity and hope, firm belief in immortality, and delusions of om- 
nipotence are examples of prima facie exceptions to this universal law. 
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The examination of these particulars is parallel to an experimentum 
crucis in science. If, after the honest and arduous application of the 
phenomenological epoché, the abstracted characteristic Sein-zum-Tode 
can be truthfully asserted to be present, then further confirmation for 
the theory is obtained. If not, then one must, as in science, revise the 
original or hypothesis so that these contrary events can likewise be 
deduced from the theory. If Sein-zum-Tode is not a characteristic of 
the above-mentioned experiences—even in view of the homeostatic 
character of experience—then the theory may need either minor 
qualifications or a general restatement. 

In sum, the positivistic meaning criterion and the scientific form 
of explanation are a priori conditions of cognition. The philosophic 
opposition to positivism is due to its narrow understanding of how 
these conditions of meaning and explanation are to be interpreted and 
applied. 

To further illustrate how the empirical method can be expanded 
beyond its traditional application to science, I might mention the 
following typical existentialist themes. 

3. Subjectivity. The analysis of the sense of individuality and 
subjectivity is typical with existentialist philosophers. Such analysis 
has been of special relevance to existential psychiatry. Sartre has 
developed an empirical description of the sense of freedom and 
commitment; Heidegger has given us an analysis of the empirically- 
given structure of guilt; Jaspers describes our feeling of Existenz— 
the openness and endlessness of the self—from which it follows that 
the experience of subjectivity cannot be defined and unequivocally 
described without distorting the data of experience. 

Rather extensive philosophical analyses of certain types of con- 
sciousness have been performed. The examination of psychological 
states has been more propitious to the workings of the empirical 
orientation in philosophy. 

Kierkegaard focused the method on anxiety and dread—in its ver- 
sions of boredom, melancholy, and despair. In Either/Or he examines 
empirically the sensuous aesthetic life, the ethical life—dominated 
with an almost Kantian sense of responsibility to a moral law—and the 
religious state of awareness. More recently, and under the influence of 
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Husserl, Heidegger developed his famous phenomenological analysis of 
man in terms of time, death, and authenticity. There have been other 
important phenomenological analyses of time, of course, such as those 
of Husserl, Bergson, and Eugen Minkowski. Berdyaev has analyzed our 
awareness of and our attitude toward our own death; Marcel Merleau- 
Ponty, with philosophic and psychological training, in his now classic 
la phenomenologie de la perception, gives us an empirical analysis of 
the act of perception and of how it feels to have a body. Scheler and 
Nicolai Hartmann present us with careful descriptive analyses of 
ethical experiences, categories, and norms. Jaspers analyzed the con- 
ditions of man’s finitude in his Psychologie der Weltanschauungen 
as he discusses the Grenzsituationen (boundary situations). Marcel also 
analyzes how it feels to have a body. Tillich gives the religious con- 
sciousness a sensitive and thoroughgoing empirical description, es- 
pecially in relation to our wonderment at the fact that things are, that 
the universe has being, by developing his notion of the Miracle of 
Being. Sartre, who developed many phenomenological analyses, worked 
out an empirical examination of the emotions; David Katz one on colors; 
Buber, on personal relations, on what he calls “dialogue.” Finally, 
we must of course mention Ludwig Binswanger, who has reformulated, 
in a very interesting way, psychotherapeutic categories and techniques 
by an application of the phenomenological method to psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis. 

This methodology, it seems to me, has been widely practiced in 
the Orient, where penetrating analyses of conscious states and their 
presumed metaphysical implications are common. I believe that we tend 
to overlook the importance of the empirical method in philosophy as 
practiced in Oriental philosophy. Empirical descriptions of conscious 
states as found in Oriental thought, regardless of how penetrating, are 
usually shrouded in mythology, metaphor, anthropomorphic imagery, 
allusions, and literary expressions. Also, Oriental philosophy may be 
accused—as is the case with much of Western metaphysics—of faulty 
generalizations and invalid inferences regarding the structure of ulti- 
mate reality. Nonetheless, Oriental philosophy is a fertile source of 
subtle and highly developed empirical and experiential descriptions 
of important and interesting subjective experiences. 
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Examples of these empirical analyses are descriptions of the Atman 
as the perennial subject of all experience. In the Chandogya Upanishad, 
for example, Shvetaketu, with the famous phrase, tat twam asi, “that art 
thou,” is made aware of the fact that the very objectivity of his pre- 
sentations (figs, in this case) is constituted by—to use a typical phrase 
of Husserl—and composed of his own subjectivity. In Hinduism we 
find competent empirical and experiential analyses of ananda, bliss; of 
states of ascetic detachment, discipline, and control; Buddhism also 
focuses on descriptions of compassion and benevolence. In Raja Yoga 
—as found in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali—the pratyahara (with- 
drawal), dharana (concentration), dhyana (meditation), and samadhi 
(contemplation) stages are, in effect, extensive explorations of con- 
scious states—with their ontological implications—often undeveloped 
in and uninteresting to the West. 

4, Objectivity. The description and analysis of objectivity is usually 
treated in metaphysics and epistemology in the study of the categories. 
The categories can be interpreted as abstractions of the structure of the 
experienced world and as their correlative generalizations. The method 
of free-association contributes to an understanding of the pervasive 
traits of subjectivity. However, a different method is needed to un- 
cover the ubiquitous characteristics of the external world. Metaphysics, 
ontology, first philosophy, and scholasticism have traditionally occupied 
themselves with descriptions, discoveries, and analyses of the categories 
of being. Paul Weiss’ Modes of Being is one of the latest attempts in 
this direction. According to him, there are four modes of being: ac- 
tuality (space and time, substances, individuation, and anthropology), 
ideality (abstract possibility, limiting essence, social philosophy), 
existence (creative principle, history), and God (a finite substantial 
actuality ). To be is to be in one of these modes. The tradition emanating 
from Aristotle sees being as composite, and holds that the elements of 
composite being are the empirically discovered general traits of being. 
Among these we find, as discussed earlier, the complementarities of act 
and potency, with their variants, essence and existence, matter and 
form, and the four causes. All events are to be accounted for—or de- 
scribed—in terms of these classifications. 


The pre-Socratic ontologists (or cosmologists, as often called) saw, 
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alternately, change and permanence as the pervasive and definitive 
traits of being. 

Contemporary naturalism sees events, qualities, and their relations 
as the ubiquitous traits of being. Another example of this method we 
find in Whitehead’s actual occasions or actual entities—creative, 
unique, and individual throbbing drops or pulses of experience, which, 
with their characteristics of prehension and concrescence and their 
nexus, are the experientially discovered and empirically confirmed 
categories of being. The discovery of the ubiquitous traits of being has 
always been one of the cornerstones of philosophic speculation. In 
Sankhya philosophy, for example, one of the six systems of orthodox 
Hindu thought, three pervasive characteristics of being are abstracted— 
characteristics which may be considered general descriptive traits. 
These are change, permanence, and intelligibility (rajas, tamas, and 
sattvas), and they apply equally to matter and mind. 

5. Certainty. The analysis of certainty, be it logical necessity or 
ontological necessity (i.e., necessary connection in causation) is like- 
wise a matter for empirical and experiential investigation, disclosure, 
description, and analysis. A great deal in the history of philosophy— 
especially in the areas of idealism and rationalism, where the concept 
“experience” has a wider application than in the orthodox empiricist 
tradition—has concerned itself with the experiential or empirical 
analysis of certainty and of logical and ontological necessity. A pre- 
eminent example we find in Immanuel Kant and his notion of the 
synthetic a priori. According to Kant we have knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world which did not originate from that world. His examples 
par excellence are the infinity of space and time. A similar analysis 
we discover in Hegel’s dialectic and in his logic. Much of Hegel’s 
metaphysics turned out to be an attempt to describe the necessary or 
logical connections which we experience as we observe the world. Of 
course, a philosopher as complex as Hegel cannot be reinterpreted in 
these brief terms. 

In other words, frequently, when a philosopher constructs a de- 
ductive metaphysical or epistemological system, he is concerned, in 
the last analysis, with an empirical or experiential description of the 
sense of certainty. He may describe the subjective state of certainty . 
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as the ultimate criterion of truth and reality, or he may describe what 
amounts to the empirical discovery of logical necessity in the structure 
of the world. Husserl’s Logical Investigations are, in great measure, an 
attempt to develop the nuances of this fundamental sense of certainty 
as the basic criterion of truth in any investigation. 

If we survey the history of rationalism in philosophy we realize 
that much of it can be interpreted or reconstructed as the descriptive 
analysis of the experience of certainty. Logic becomes the description of 
the sense of logical necessity or causal necessity, of necessary and 
suficient conditions. The philosophical importance of mathematics 
consists in describing the structure of the experience of certainty 
sensed in connection with the operations of mathematical deduction. 
After all, this intuitive sense of certainty is at the foundation of our 
ontological and moral commitments. There is nothing more certain than 
the feeling of absolute certainty and utter conviction. Hegel’s conception 
of reason and of the dialectic method of his logic, for example, make 
sense if we view these as descriptive analyses of the psychological 
experience of certainty. 

Husserl, with his interest and background in mathematics, was 
concerned principally with analysis and acquisition of certainty, cer- 
tainty about the objective world, in the manner of Descartes in his 
Meditations. Later phenomenologists—and Kierkegaard before him— 
have applied his techniques to the exploration of the realm of human 
subjectivity. These latter analyses have changed the spirit and the direc- 
tion of phenomenological investigations. 


The few illustrations presented here are not meant to constitute an 
exhaustive treatment of the multifarious problems that these issues 
suggest. My hope is that through these examples my main conten- 
tions—that philosophy is empirical and scientific, that philosophy 
is not merely critical and analytic but also cognitive, that phenomen- 
ology and positivism need not be at loggerheads but are kindred spirits, 
and finally that existential psychiatry must rest for its theoretical 
foundations on such a welded or aufgehobene synthesis—have been 
more clearly defined. 











THE PROBLEM OF ENCAPSULATION 


JosePH R. Royce, Px.D. 
(University of Alberta) 


What do we mean by encapsulation? In general, we mean claiming 
to have all of the truth when one only has part of it. We mean claim- 
ing to have truth without being sufficiently aware of the limitations 
of one’s approach to truth. We mean looking at life partially, followed 
by statements concerning the wholeness of living. In its most important 
sense the term encapsulation refers to one who projects a knowledge 
of ultimate reality from the perceptual framework of a limited reality 
image. Before we can pursue our discussion of encapsulation further, 
however, it is necessary that we clarify what we mean by reality and 
reality image. 

In Figure 1? I have attempted to show the relationships between 
man, the known, and the ultimate nature of reality by way of each 
of four ways of knowing. Each of these ways of knowing is related to a 
specific psychological process in the column to the left and to a par- 
ticular image of reality in the column to the right. The column to the 
extreme right is separated from the other three columns by a barrier 
between man and ultimate reality. That which is testable by some 
criterion for knowing lies to the left of this epistemological barrier and 
represents what I mean by reality or truth. That which is epistemolo- 
gically untestable lies to the right of the barrier and represents what 
I mean by ultimate reality. Note that the third column of Figure I allows 





1. Adapted from Chapter III of the writer’s forthcoming book, The Encapsulated 
Man: An Interdisciplinary Essay on the Search for Meaning. 

2. Figure 1 (and this brief discussion of it) is taken from the writer’s paper, “The Search 
for Meaning,” American Scientist, 1959, 47, 515-535. It was necessary to include a brief 
orientation to the epistemological barrier for the proper introduction to the problem of 
encapsulation. For a more thorough treatment of Figure 1 and its attendant epistemological 
problems please see the above-mentioned paper. 
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THE MATURE OF MAN MAN'S APPROACH-PROCESSES CONSEQUENT UNDERSTANDINGS THE MATURE OF ULTIMATE 
TO REALITY OF REALITY REALITY 
(Subjective) (Subject-object) (images) DIVERGENCE  COAVERCENCE 
PROCESSES OF MAN EPISTEMOLOGIES REALITY CONTINUUA (pturalism) — (monism) 
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THE BARRIER BETWEEN MAN AND ULTIMATE REALITY 
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Fia. 1. The basic paths to knowledge. 


for several reality images, each depending upon the truth criterion 
which is involved. By reality image I mean one’s Weltanschauung 
or world-view. Our present concern is to discuss the problem of 
encapsulation as it relates to both finite reality and ultimate reality. 
When one’s reality image is projected across the epistemological barrier ” 
we shall be speaking of encapsulation in the ultimate sense. On the 
other hand, we shall also consider the case of finite encapsulation, 
that is, the case of confining one’s reality image to the left side of the 
barrier. 


ENCAPSULATION AND ULTIMATE REALITY 
Let us consider the former case first, that is, the case of pronouncing 


“the truth,” the final essence of things, from the perceptual framework 
of a limited reality image. Artists, scientists, mystics, empiricists, ra- 
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tionalists, etc., have all made such pronouncements, aid are, therefor, 
guilty of encapsulation. In fact, the taking of absolutistic stands from 
the base of epistemological relativism lies at the core of our present 
confusion. Examples of this are legion. We see it in the denominational 
religionist who cannot rest unless he forces his way of seeing things 
upon the rest of humanity. We see it in highly nationalistic countries, 
artists of certain schools of thought, self-pronounced prophets, and other 
special interest groups. We see it in academic circles among our highly 
specialist-oriented colleagues. Each specialist has the route to “reality 
ultimate truth,” and if you want to be saved, all you have to do is 
get the word from him. And we see it among great philosophers who 
have tried for centuries to penetrate the epistemological barrier of 
Figure 1 with metaphysical guesses as to what might lie beyond it. 
We can place these efforts into essentially two categories, monistic 
guesses and pluralistic guesses. The materialistic monist, for example, 
states that everything ultimately reduces to matter or energy. Berkeley 
stated that everything reduces to mind. Pantheists say that God is 
everywhere; and so it goes. What do we have here? Very simply and 
briefly we have an example of an insight about one aspect of reality 
which is overgeneralized, and pronounced to the world as the essence 
of everything. How does Berkeley know that everything reduces to 
mind? Or how do the materialists know that everything reduces to 
matter or energy? How did they leap the epistemological wall and gain 
their insight, and how can they both be right? At this point, the dualists 
come onto the scene. They point out that neither the materialist nor the 
mentalist is correct, that instead, things reduce to mind and matter. 
They suggest that mental phenomena are not reducible to transforma- 
tions of energy, and further, the material events cannot be accounted 
for as manifestations of some kind of underlying spirit. This dualistic 
position is widely prevalent in contemporary Western culture, and is 
obviously manifested in such terms as mind-body, psychosomatic, or 
psychophysiological. We talk about the brain and neurons in one 
breath and mental tests and intelligence in the next breath, but we do 
not know how to discuss such matters in a truly integrated or non- 
dualistic fashion. Physicalistic monists see mental events as epi-phe- 
nomena or as illusory. They are convinced that all things mental are 
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basically understandable in terms of underlying energy exchanges. 
The argument on the other side, however, is convincing in its claim 
that complex behaviorial events can only be understood in terms of or- 
ganizational principles which transcend purely reductionistic atomic 
conceptualizations. Descartes, who started us in this direction of thought, 
also worried about the problem of interaction of mind and body, particu- 
larly within the human organism. He was unable to come up with a 
reasonable solution, for he merely suggested that the pineal gland, an 
endocrine structure at the base of the brain, was the link between the 
mental and the physical. 

Other pluralists have not been satisfied with twoness, and have sug- 
gested that the great diversity of the universe requires a large number 
of categories, perhaps three, four, or five. For example, there is the 
material pluralism of Empedocles in which earth, air, fire, and water 
were offered as the basic elements of the universe. The Greeks professed 
spiritual pluralism, that is, polytheism, in which they specified a variety 
of gods as the essence of things. Contemporary knowledge suggests that 
the Greeks were right in positing a pluralistic position, as evidenced 
by the one hundred or so basic elements of matter and the forty or 
fifty components of intelligence, but we are still no closer to a solution 
to the riddle of whether matter is reducible to mind, vice versa, or 
whether some kind of psychophysical dualism is necessary. 

These two kinds of ultimate reality, monistic and pluralistic, are 
provided for in Figure 1.° If the several epistemological approaches 
remain divergent on the other side of the barrier, then ultimate reality 
would in fact be pluralistic. But if all these approaches are mere mani-~ 
festations of one underlying reality, then they would converge to the 
right of the barrier, and we would have “the truth,” a monism of some 
sort. My position is that we do not know whether the nature of ultimate 
reality is convergent or divergent for the simple reason that we have no 
adequate procedure for making such an assessment. And further, I 
am saying that those who make pronouncements about the ultimate 
nature of things are doing just that—making pronouncements. For they 
are just as limited as the rest of us, and they have no special shortcuts 





3. It is recommended that you check back to Figure 1. 
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to truth. Until visionaries, mystics, and other claimants to ultimate 
truth can make their epistemological route clearer to competent investi- 
gators we shall have to conclude that such men are encapsulated reality 
seekers along with the rest of us. A Bishop Berkeley finds justifiable 
and proper insights along the reality continuum of reason and simply 
shuts out the sensory or empirical approach to truth. The materialist, 
on the other hand, is empirical, he confines himself to what he can 
see, and so he blows up his empirical reality image beyond proper 
proportions, knowingly or unknowingly vaults the epistemological 
barrier, and boldly proclaims that all is matter. And the only difference 
between such monorail reality seekers and the pluralists is that the 
pluralists at least have the sense to ride more than one reality rail. 
But apparently they think themselves immune to finitude, for they also 
commit the error of pronouncing ultimates from a highly limited 
awareness of the totality of things. I suggest that it requires ultimate 
reality in order to be aware of ultimate reality, and that, therefore, 
such infinite and all-encompassing awareness is not available to finite, 
limited man.* 


ENCAPSULATION AND FINITE REALITY 


But what of the situation of coming to grips with finite reality? If 
man cannot grasp the ultimate, can he at least deal with finite reality? 
As we might expect, man does much better here, not because he is any 
less encapsulated, but simply because he sets himself a more modest 
goal. That is, as long as we stay to the left of the barrier we are confining 
ourselves to a finite and knowable universe. Note, however, that the 
effort is still made from the perspective of a limited reality image. That 
is, we still have to contend with the monorail reality seeker who claims 
a broader truth than his limited reality image entitles him to. We are 
still confronted with overgeneralization, distortion, and finitude. We are 
still up against one approach to reality which is promoted as the ap- 
proach to reality. Such myopia is the most fundamental sense in which 





4. The error in most institutionalized religions has been that of thinking they could 
know ultimate reality. At this point Tillich helps us greatly, for he points out that religion 
has to do with ultimate concern rather than ultimate knowledge. 
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man is encapsulated in his attempt to evolve a world-view or reality 
image of finite reality. While the major limitation in the case of the 
reality image which attempts to encompass ultimate reality is that 
man is not omniscient, the major limitation in the case of the reality 
image which attempts to encompass finite reality is the more human 
limitation of failing to make optimal use of the various approaches 
which are available. The person who approaches reality by only one 
epistemological route is simply not making the most of his basic psycho- 
biological equipment, and this limitation simply does not provide him 
with a broad enough base from which to project a world-view. Such 
world-views can vary all the way from the relatively broad perspective 
of the artist or the scientist down to the trivial perspective of the bigoted 
and the prejudiced. Since this type of encapsulation deals with a finite 
universe, the very real finitude of possible “reality images” comes to 
mind more readily in this connection than it does when one thinks of 
the type of encapsulation which is concerned with ultimate reality. In an 
extreme case of encapsulation, for example, the world-view or Weltan- 
schauung would approach or equal zero. This could occur in the case 
of a person of very low I.Q. whose conception of reality is limited 
to certain very specific, discrete, concrete things such as his shoe, a table, 
a chair, etc. An individual with even lower I.Q., say than that equal to 
an idiot or imbecile, would be little more than a vegetable, and, in 
a very real sense, the Weltanschauung of such an organism would ac- 
tually equal zero. 


Similarly, the views of possibly more intelligent, but variously 
prejudiced, individuals would also represent people of very limited 
world-views. The reduction in ambiguity which would follow if preju- 
diced notions were true is obvious. If the “true” social structure were 
in fact a communal one, and if all Negroes were in fact stupid, and 
if Americans were always right, then the realities of the world would 
move into a whole series of black and white dichotomies with all in- 
between shades of gray removed. The realities in such an image are very 
simple and clear-cut, with a consequent reduction concerning the am- 
biguities of life. What one “ought to do” is, then, very simple and 
obvious to the prejudiced mind. Thus, we have loud screams about 
what ought to be done in the name of “truth” from such highly en- 
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capsulated individuals as America Firsters, fascists, rabid nationalists 
from a variety of countries, racists, cultists, and psychotics. Perhaps 
the most obvious example of proselyting in the name of truth is evident 
in the international aggressiveness of Soviet Russia. Dr. Kirby Page, 
a long-time student of Russia and a visitor there in the summer of 
1957, recently reported that it is just this proselyting fervor which is 
the major motivation behind Soviet aggressiveness. He says the Com- 
munists are convinced they have “the right way,” the “real” truth, 
and they are convinced that the rest of us need this kind of medicine, 
and, if necessary, they will force it upon us for our own good. I see 
great similarities between such firmly entrenched and staunchly de- 
fended views and those views held by cultists and psychotics. Both 
cultist and psychotic, for example, are just as convinced of the reality 
and the unusual insightfulness of their perceptions. The difference be- 
tween the cultist and the psychotic, however, is that the cultist manages 
to stay on the right side of everyday empirical reality, and so we do 
not force him into an institution, but his “reality image” is clearly 
distorted and rigid by all other counts, as is the “reality image” of the 
psychotic. Such men are perhaps the most obvious examples of encapsu- 
lation, since they do not get beyond their externally encapsulating 
pressures, and further, they fail completely to get outside their in- 
ternally encapsulating pressures as well. The cultist and the psychotic 
do not necessarily find meaninglessness in their “reality images;” they 
simply have “reality images” that are so unique that very few other 
individuals are able to share them. This point brings out one of the 
reasons we need at least a degree of the security which comes from 
conformity behavior. If we are able to “fit in” with others it suggests 
that we at least see things as others do, and it is indicative of the fact 
that we still have our sanity. 


Wuy WE Are ALL ENCAPSULATED 


Questions of this kind move us into a consideration of the conditions 
which lead to encapsulation. That is, what accounts for encapsulation? 
And why are some men more encapsulated than others? Let us begin by 
pointing out the obvious fact that all of us are encapsulated by defini- 
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tion, that is, by virtue of being men. The thought that men are highly 
limited creatures should not come as a shock. Let us examine the 
evidence. Man enters the world with the imprint of genes from his 
ancestors and the foetal environment of his mother. As a result of 
a highly complex interaction of environmental and constitutional forces, 
involving such things as conditioning, acculturation, maturation, etc., a 
set of meanings ° begins to emerge in the growing child and the latent 
adult. In short, the person develops a way of looking at the world—he 
develops a reality image. But men have their limitations in looking at 
reality. They do not hear sound frequencies outside the range of 20 to 
20,000 cycles per second, for example. They are not very accurate in 
localizing the source of sounds. Man’s tactual sensitivity is none too 
sharp, and his ability to discriminate a variety of smells and tastes 
is equally poor. He is able to.see only the tiniest segment of the total 
range of wavelengths of light. The total light spectrum extends from 
the cosmic rays (10 trillionths of an inch) at the short wavelength 
end, to the long waves of radio (measured in miles) at the other end. 
The human eye is only capable of responding to those wavelengths 
which vary from 380 millionths of a millimeter to 760 millionths of 
a millimeter. This represents 1/70 of the total light spectrum! Men 
are also limited in their alibity to learn and to think. Many individuals 
cannot learn higher mathematics, some are baffled by poetry, memories 
are rarely prodigious. Have someone recite eight or ten digits one 
second apart and you try to recite them back. Now try to repeat the 
digits in reverse order. How many married men of thirty-five can re- 
member the names of their first three or five girl friends? Forgetting is” 
much more rapid than learning. One of the major reasons the college 
professor is so proficient in his special subject is that he has been 
teaching it for twenty-five years, after spending eight or ten years to get 
his Ph. D. The only things that are readily retained are those that 
have been learned and relearned! And most men are not capable of 
broad and abstract thinking. How many men are philosophers in the 
professional sense? How many scientists think in the broad perspec- 


5. For a more complete treatment of the factors which account for meaning see the 


writer’s forthcoming book, The Encapsulated Man, Chapter VI, The Development of 
Meaning. 
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tives of an Einstein? Most scientists consider themselves fortunate if 
they can make one honest contribution to knowledge during a lifetime. 
Furthermore, man’s rationality is limited by his irrationality. That is, 
man’s ability to involve his cortex as he navigates through life is in- 
hibited by the overpowering effect of his hypothalamus. This is another 
way of saying that emotional and unconscious processes frequently 
functionally decorticate thinking or rational man. The result of decor- 
tication is lack of ability to think, and there are many indications that 
man is not as much of a thinking organism as philosophers think he is. 
The psychotherapist’s couch is overburdened with the results of the 
conflict between hypothalamic and cortical confusions in man’s brain. 
The fact of the matter is that we are so ignorant about unconscious 
processes and what motivates men that we cannot even estimate very 
intelligently to what extent irrationality and rationality are charac- 
teristic of man. Man’s imagination is even limited. Before the Coperni- 
can revolution it was difficult to imagine a world in terms other than 
flat. The universe was seen as a three-story building with the sky on the 
top floor, the surface of the earth as the ground floor, and the depths of 
the earth as the basement. Our imaginations are similarly staggered by 
the prospects of outer space! The idea of a boundless universe, for 
example, is essentially incomprehensible to us. 

In addition to encapsulating forces which have their impact on the 
individual at the psychobiological level, there are also forceful limiting 
conditions which affect man’s conceptualizing at the psycho-cultural 
level. The importance of cultural and social factors as determinants of 
the way men think and behave have been well documented by extensive 
field studies on primitive societies. The studies of the cultural anthro- 
pologists clearly showed that these social expressions were consciously 
and unconsciously learned, and that they were passed on to the in- 
dividual by way of the culture and subcultures. In one cultural group 
perhaps aggressiveness would be played up as a desirable social norm; 
in another culture just the opposite would be the case. Ruth Benedict’s 
book, Patterns of Culture, is a well written account of the importance 
of these cultural differences in the determination of the “normal” per- 
sonality of three very different peoples, the Pueblo Indians of New 
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Mexico, the Kwakiutls of the Northwest, and the Dobuans of New 
Guinea. The Pueblos are described as being essentially self-effacing, 
the Kwakiutls as being concerned with glorification to the point of 
megalomania, and the Dobuans as being a treacherous, and even 
murderous, lot. 

The importance of cultural relativism to the understanding of 
human behavior cannot be overestimated. And, just as large groups, 
such as nations, or Western or Eastern civilizations, set the patterns 
by which people live, so do various subcultures and sub-parts of the 
cultures serve as important determinants of behavior. One of the most 
important of these sub-part determinants is that of language. In a 
brilliant series of essays which were recently collected and edited in 
book form by J. B. Carroll, the late B. L. Whorf ® has assembled both 
theoretical and empirical data to show that language has similarly 
important effects. In fact, the Whorfian hypothesis states that the 
structure of language sets limitations on our thought processes, thereby 
determining how we see the world around us. He shows, for example, 
that the Hopi Indians have an entirely different conception of time 
than does the European. In effect, the Hopi sees time as cyclic rather 
than continuous, and this structure of thought is directly traceable 
to the no-tense Hopi verb forms in contrast to the three-tense European 
verb form. Thus, tomorrow for the Hopi does not lie in the future, but, 
rather, it represents the reappearance of light in the light-dark cycle. 
Whorf has documented his thesis at great length and clearly shows 
that the various segments of a language impose “cognitive modes” on 
the way man categorizes his world perceptually or conceptually. The 
fact that this type of limitation is just as “real” as that of human 
audition (i.e 20 to 20,000 c/p.s.) and vision (380 m to 760 m) is 
evident in the following quotation from Whorf. 


“And every language is a vast pattern-system, different from 
others, in which are culturally ordained the forms and categories 
by which the personality not only communicates, but also ana- 





6. B. L. Whorf, Language, Thought and Reality, John Wiley and Sons, 1956. 
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lyzes nature, notices or neglects types of relationships and phe- 
nomena, channels his reasoning, and builds the house of his 
consciousness. 

. .. This shows that word-coining is no act of unfettered imagina- 
tion, even in the wildest flights of nonsense, but a strict use of 
already patterned materials. If asked to invest forms not already 
prefigured in the patternment of his language, the speaker is 
negative in the same manner as if asked to make fried eggs 
without the eggs! . . . thinking also follows a network of tracks 
laid down in the given language, an organization which may con- 
centrate systematically upon certain phases of reality, certain 
aspects of intelligence, and may systematically discard others 
featured by other languages.” 


In the process of studying Whorf’s work an important insight con- 
cerning the limitations of rational thought struck me as a legitimate out- 
growth of his thinking on psycholinguistics. Carroll® points out that 
there are over 2,000 different language systems. It is also general 
knowledge that there are at least several hundred mathematical systems. 
Each system, whether it be linguistic or mathematical, has certain given 


figures, and postulates, syntax, or rules, as to how to play the game. - 


Within the limitations of the original “givens,” the system “works,” 
quite well. But it is obvious that matrix algebra, where ABABA, is 
quite a different way of looking at things than Cartesian algebra, where 
ab=ba. Similarly, there are certain words which cannot be translated 
into certain other languages. This is notoriously true for translating 
German into English, for example, where such words as “gestalt” get 
carried over into the English directly because of the essential untrans- 
latability of the German word. In short, any rational system is, by 
definition, limited to handle only that portion of the totality of the 
rational which its presuppositions will permit. It’s in this sense, by the 
way, that the great Bertrand Russell recently’? proclaimed that he 





7. Ibid, pp. 252 and 256. 
8. J. B. Carroll, A Study of Language, Harvard University Press, 1953. 
9. Bertrand Russell, My Philosophical Development, Simon & Schuster, 1959. 
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thought of mathematics as essentially an empty tautology, and there- 
fore not worthy of prolonged deliberation. The point is that language is 
a rational system; it is a way of conceptualizing about one’s experience. 
But any given language is simply only one way to come to terms with 
life. 

A major difference between language as a rational scheme and 
mathematics as a rational scheme lies in the degree of consciousness 
attending its development. While the origins of the simpler mathe- 
matical systems are in some cases lost in antiquity, it is clear that 
highly trained mathematicians and logicians, such as Bertrand Russell, 
consciously create such systems, and that they are quite aware of the 
artificiality of what they have created. Language, on the other hand, 
is almost entirely an unconscious affair. We still have no convincing 
theory concerning the origin of language. And, in general, we are 
simply not aware of the ways it encapsulates our thought. Whorf is 
quite conscious of this point, and indicates that this unconscious 
ignorance is one of the major reasons why we, especially Western 
man, are so cocksure of our conception of reality. 


“The individual is utterly unaware of this organization and is 
constrained completely within its unbreakable bonds. . . . They 
are as unaware of the beautiful and inexorable systems that con- 
trol them as a cowherd is of cosmic rays. . . . Hopi can have 
verbs without subjects, and this gives to that language power as a 
logical system for understanding certain aspects of the cosmos. 
Scientific language, being founded on western Indo-European 
and not on Hopi, does as we do, sees sometimes actions and 
forces where there may be only states. For do you not conceive 
it possible that scientists . . . project the linguistic patterns of a 
particular type of language upon the universe, and see them 
there, rendered visible on the very face of nature? A change 
in language can transform our appreciation of The Cosmos.* 

“All this is typical of the way the lower personal mind, 
caught in a vaster world inscrutable to its methods, uses its 





* Italics mine. 
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strange gift of language to weave the web of Maya or illu- 
sion, to make a provisional analysis of reality and then regard 
it as final. Western culture has gone farthest here, farthest in 
determined thoroughness of provisional analysis, and farthest 
in determination to regard it as final. The commitment to illusion 
has been sealed in western Indo-European language. . . .” '° 


Thus, language encapsulation leads directly to thought encapsula- 
tion at the cosmic level, which means that we are again unable to escape 
the cosmic womb. For not only are our imaginations, our space ships, 
and our telescopes too feeble to encompass the outer reaches of space, 
but so is our language. Our ability to conceptualize, then, is clearly 
limited by the presuppositions of our culture and our times. The 
Zeitgeist also limits the ways in which it is permissible to think. 
Witness Galileo, who bucked the Zeitgeist, and was forced to recant. 
And consider the usually brutal history which accompanies practically 
any revolutionary idea. As ingenious as man is, with his highly facile, 
flexible brain, he is limited in his ability to understand the world 
around him and his world within. Each individual comes to a reality 
image in his own unique fashion—in terms of his own limitations and 
strengths. For example, if we add to the fact of limited hearing the 
additional fact that a particular man may have poor pitch discrimina- 
tion, or that another man may have “perfect pitch discrimination,” 
and if we multiply this psychobiological individuality by some unknown 
astronomical figure, it strikes me as amazing that we are able to 
share individual “reality images” at all! Different men, living in 
different places at different times, however, have found that certain 
“reality images” have been more or less successful in dealing with 
the problems of life. Such viable images, shared by more and more 
men, eventually attain the status of the philosophy of a culture, a great 
religious system, a philosophic position, or the way of life of an 
epoch. Such a grand scheme, the broadest possible reality image of a 
people, in spite of its all-inclusiveness, is bound to find itself pushed 
to the big questions for which it doesn’t really have answers, including 





10. Whorf, op. cit., pp. 256, 257, and 263. 
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the question of ultimate reality. What usually happens at this juncture? 
Perhaps primarily because of the demands which a people make on 
themselves for the answers we find such an image being projected across 
the barriers of ignorance and finitude into the realm of the ultimate. In 
the emotional wake of having come upon the truth, the proponents are 
unfortunately not aware of the metaphysical leap they have performed. 
They become so immersed with the possibilities and the obvious truth 
of what they have to offer that they are literally unaware of their en- 
capsulation. Man seems to insist on pursuing this pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow kind of thing in all places, at all times, and in 
all walks of life. He seems to demand that there is such a thing as a 
best and only system of ethics, a best and only political state, a best 
and only philosophic system, and a best and only truth. In back 
of this concern I see a variety of value orientations or presuppositions, 
each screaming for absolute status, and each demanding that man 
therefor live accordingly. Medieval man, for example, got his reality 
image primarily from the church, with relatively little imprint from 
science. The situation is essentially reversed in the case of Twentieth 
century man. 

By what criteria can a decision be reached concerning which ap- 
proach results in a clearer perception of ultimate reality? There are 
none, for one would have to know the nature of ultimate reality in 
order to assess whether or not a given image of reality was closer to 
it than another image. And who is to say whether man would, in fact, 
be more secure if he were eventually able to close in on ultimate reality? 
Apparently he has been convinced that knowledge of ultimate reality- 
would provide him with optimal control of himself and everything in 
his environment, thereby minimizing the ambiguity of life. I suggest 
that just the opposite would be more likely. I suggest that the 
great adventure of life resides in the search for ultimates, but not 
the attainment of them. Our history books are filled with the testimony 
of what happens to a people when they become convinced they have 
the truth. They perish. And they perish because their reality image be- 
comes frozen. After all, if you’ve come to the essence of things, you’ve 
got the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow and there’s no more need to 
search. 
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The search for ultimate reality then, is a natural and necessary part 
of man’s being. We need to realize that this kind of concern is part of 
what it means to be human. We also need to realize, however, that a 
final answer to this question can never be given, for man is limited, 
he is finite; he can never be expected to know it all. In short, he is 


encapsulated, and for him to know the infinite is impossible by defini- 
tion. 
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HUMAN NATURE AND RELIGION 


M. F. AsHtey Montacu, Pu.D. 


What is human nature? Everyone has attempted to say, but no one 
has, in fact, known. Speculation and conjecture have been the rule, and 
continue to be so today, the exceptions being the social scientists who 
have, in recent years, been devoting themselvcs increasingly to the sub- 
ject. Much research has yet to be done before we shall have most of the 
answers—we can, perhaps, hope to know all the answers in time. At the 
present time we know some of the answers, and some of us believe that 
we can give a pretty sound resumé of the nature of human nature in a 
manner such that it can be utilized as a working theory by which to help 
human beings develop their potentialities for being the warm, loving, 
healthy persons it is in the power of all human beings to be, and of all 
societies to encourage. I had almost said “create,” but while it is true 
that societies do, in a certain sense, create their members, and it is most 
important to understand that this is so, the term at this stage of our dis- 
cussion would rather prejudice the true view of human nature which I 
shall endeavor to present in the following pages. For human beings are 
in a very genuine sense already created as such at birth, and this is per- 
haps more important to understand first, before we understand how the 
process of postnatal creation occurs. - 

To come to the point at once: Contrary to the complex tradition 
concerning the nature of human nature which we of the western world 
have inherited from the Hebraeo-Greek-Christian tradition and its pa- 
tristic commentators, from the socio-political thinkers of the tradition 
beginning with Thomas Hobbes (1651) and terminating with the Social 
Darwinists, from the Darwinian moralists to the psychoanalytic view of 
the nature of man as presented in the writings of Freud and his school, 
a human nature which is conceived, in Hobbes’ famous phrase, as 
“nasty, brutish, and short,” a human nature which St. Paul declared as 
conceived in original sin or the Victorians put it, characterized by 
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innate depravity, and as Freud put it, a nature driven by the most power. 
ful “instinct of destruction;” contrary to this rather powerful complex 
of traditions, I, at least, read the scientifically established evidence as 
showing that man is born with a highly organized system of drives, all 
of which are directed toward development in terms of goodness, of love. 

At the outset I desire to make it quite clear that I am speaking as an 
interpreter of the available scientific evidence. And by this I should like 
it to be clearly understood that I am speaking for no other scientist 
or school. I am presenting here my own interpretation of the evidence, 
and I do so not because I wish to corner the market on the view of human 
nature which I shall here present, but simply because most students in 
the behavioral sciences have not yet had an opportunity to examine 
critically the theory of human nature which I am presenting. It is a rule 
of science that no theory can be accepted as proven until a number of 
independent scientists have verified and corroborated the theory by sub- 
jecting it to the proper tests. The facts which any one scientific worker 
may cite in support of his theory may be completely sound, the inter- 
pretation he gives to them may be wholly unsound. Since all scientific 
discussion is in the open domain, some time will have to elapse before 
the facts and their interpretation will receive the attention of a suf- 
ficiency of scientific investigators, so that they become generally ac- 
ceptable or not. The evidence has been presented in my book The 
Direction of Human Development (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1955), and the interested reader is referred to that work for a more 
detailed exposition of it than can be found here. 

In the present paper I am concerned with presenting that evidence in 
such a way as to point up its significance for an understanding not only 
of human nature but of religion. For if it is true that when that evidence 
is correctly interpreted it leads to the belief that all human beings are 
born good, good in the sense that they are born without one iota of 
aggressiveness or hostility or badness or original sin or innate de- 
pravity, but with highly organized drives to confer the benefits of love 
upon all, including themselves, then it seems to me that we may have 
something of significance to offer for the proper understanding of the 
good life, of man’s relation to the universe within which he finds himself. 
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And that, I believe, has been something of the function of religion to 
reveal to man. 

I speak here as a scientist, not as a man of religion. I wish to say 
at once that I believe that the man of science has more to offer con- 
cerning the understanding of the good life than has the man of religion. 
I have no faith in supernatural beings, but I do have faith, the faith 
that develops out of the kind of verifiable knowledge and wisdom which 
the scientific method makes possible. I have faith in science. I have 
faith in the belief that science will more efficiently solve the problems 
of human life than will any other discipline or approach. I believe that 
in the good society a man should be free to believe whatever he believe, 
but I also believe that in such a society it is the moral obligation of every 
man to take the greatest pains to prove his beliefs sound in such a 
manner that the highest degree of probability attaches to them as being 
in fact what he believes them to be, that is, as measurable by the 
measure of some verifiable standard. 

I hope the reader will apply this same standard to everything he 
reads within the pages of this article. 

When we study babies in order to discover any evidences of their 
alleged innate naughtiness, we do not find such evidences. On the con- 
trary, we discover that the baby is born with a thoroughly organized 
equipment of basic needs which it expects to have satisfied. These basic 
needs are familiar to everyone: the need for oxygen, satisfaction of 
hunger, thirst, sleep, rest, activity, bowel and bladder elimination, 
avoidance of pain, flight from danger, and the like. It is found that when 
these needs are adequately satisfied the child thrives upon the satisfac- 
tions. On the other hand, when these needs are inadequately satisfied 
the child does not thrive, he will often sicken, and not infrequently waste 
away and die, or if he survives develops as a person whose organism 
has been more or less seriously and detrimentally affected. Even his 
bones may not grow properly; every possible organ in his body may 
be affected, and almost always his psychological development will be 
affected. 

But this seems to suggest that the relation is one-way. Not at all. The 
infant wants to exercise his potentialities, and by exercising them grow 
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and develop in his capacity, for conferring benefits, for loving others. 
That he is born with such capacities is no longer a matter for conjecture, 
nor for doubt, no matter how vociferously it may be denied as a fact or 
dismissed with clever sallies by those whose moral obligation it should 
be to know better. Western societies have gone to such extremes in self- 
mechanization that without awareness most human beings have been 
involved in contributing to the increasing mechanization of their 
humanity to the point where their behavior in fundamentally important 
human relations has become crassly and inhumanly mechanistic and 
automatic. To restrict our attention to this matter for the moment, is it 
not a remarkable thing that women in the highly civilized centers of 
the Western World should so willingly, nay anxiously, desire to have 
their babies in hospitals rather than in the home? In hospitals in which 
the baby will be separated from them for the first twenty-four hours or 
so, and in which their own newborn will be doled out to them at inter- 
vals at the discretion of an institution which is ordered to run by the 
clock rather than by the response to human needs. The mechanization 
of maternity has reached such a point that mothers now accept it as 
perfectly normal to behave in this fashion, and even to accept such 
official statements as that it doesn’t much matter whether the baby is 
breast-fed or not. 

As a matter of simple fact it greatly matters whether the baby is had 
in the home, and whether the baby is breast-fed or not. The simple 
fact is that the baby should begin to breast-feed within a few seconds 
after it is born, for this is what the baby wants to do and it is good 
for both it and the mother. From the moment of birth the baby is as 
equipped to confer benefits upon the mother as the mother is to confer 
them upon the baby. For example, three of the great obstetrical prob- 
lems encountered by the obstetrician, namely, postpartum hemorrhage, 
the third stage of labor or expulsion of the placenta (which should not 
be later than five minutes after birth), and the return of the uterus to 
normal size, problems which have bedevilled obstetricians for many 
years, are solved by the newborn baby who is put to nurse at his 
mother’s breast. The sucking sets up reflexes which cause rapid cor- 
tractions of the uterus, which in turn cause contraction of the uterine 
blood vessels and thus reduces the bleeding to a minimum, at the same 
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time producing the necessary detachment of the placenta from the 
uterine wall and its expulsion, while the uterus simultaneously begins 
its return to normal size, which the repeated nursing of the baby will 
accomplish within a few days. This is the concrete elementary evidence 
of the baby’s capacity to confer benefits upon its mother. No doubt 
it is unconscious of its ability to do so, but there is equally no doubt that 
it is happiest when doing so and is biologically maximally benefited 
when doing so. 

The mother who nurses her baby immediately after birth also 
confers much needed benefits upon the newborn—the relationship 
should surely be the most obviously reciprocal one in the world. The 
baby that has just emerged from its mother’s womb into the womb of 
the family has to make innumerable adjustments to its new environ- 
ment. To do so it needs all the help it can get. This is where the mother 
is biologically enabled to play her most significant role, to provide 
the newborn with the assurance that all is well by putting it to the breast 
and allowing it to take as much of the pre-milk colostrum as it needs. 
What greater assurance of the promise of good things to come can a 
newborn baby be given than this? Its mother’s presence, its mother’s 
voice, it’s mother’s love—there are no substitutes for these. Why then 
do we so cavalierly, even in the name of science, dismiss these re- 
quirements, nay, not merely dismiss them as unimportant, but de- 
liberately disrupt this fundamental relationship between mother and 
child? 

I think it is because we have forgotten how to be human, because 
of a trained incapacity in what it means to be human, so that we are 
inclined to accept mechanical arrangements instead of human ones, 
especially if the arrangements are highly polished and in the most 
efficient modern manner, for if it is modern then how can it be supposed 
that it is anything but the latest and therefore the most advanced, and 
hence the best and most desirable? 

The “latest” should never be confused with the “basic.” Insofar as 
any practice departs from the satisfaction of basic needs, to that extent 
that practice does violence to the development of the organism. My point 
is that millions of women have become conditioned to accept the 
mechanical approach to maternity as if it were normal, the best ap- 
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proach and the most satisfactory, without being aware of the fact that of 
all approaches it is very nearly the worst and most damaging to every- 
one concerned. This is, in fact, a striking illustration of the manner in 
which human beings may be turned into automata not only without 
themselves becoming aware of what has happened, but actively sup- 
porting the very conditions which have turned them into automata. 
In certain respects this brave new world has approached 1984 rather 
more closely than many of us suspect. 

When we understand the nature of the human baby, and this is 
fundamental for an understanding of the nature of human nature, we 
will perceive how unsatisfactory the conditions of maternity are in the 
average hospital. “Rooming-in” is a most valuable attempt to correct 
some of these conditions, by bringing the home, as it were, into the 
hospital. But the best “rooming-in” cannot be a substitute for the 
home, where the tender care of the husband and the presence of the 
other children (at the discretion of the mother) is a necessary part 
of her experience of maternity, and a means of strengthening the bonds 
of union within the family.* May there not be some connection be- 
tween the mechanization of human relationships, as illustrated by the 
“latest” and most “modern” responses to maternity, and the breakdown 
of humanity in the Western World? Or is it not admitted that Western 
man is in a state of human breakdown? 

Again, the point I am trying to establish is that from the moment 
of birth we start off, as it were, on the wrong foot. We disregard the 
basic needs of human beings, and thus do havoc to their development. 
We make false assumptions and act upon them, too often with dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Human babies are born with the desire for love, beyond and above 
all other needs. This means not merely that they need to be loved but 
that they also need to love others. As I see the evidence, love received 
by the infant is not only the best stimulus to its development, but 
the best stimulus to the development of its own potentialities for loving 





* See M. F. Ashley Montagu, “Babies Should Be Born at Home.” Ladies Home Journal, 
August, 1955. 
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others. I see all the evidence supporting this conclusion and no evidence 
whatsoever which in any way renders it doubtful. 

The baby is born desiring to love and be loved—two aspects of a 
unitary drive which we can only arbitrarily distinguish—and the dis- 
tinction is an important one—the baby wants to love as well as to be 
loved, because it needs to develop in the capacity to love, a develop- 
ment which will mark its good health. In other words, I am sug- 
gesting that the baby is born good, and that its birthright is development 
in terms of goodness, in terms of the ability to love. Whatever con- 
tributes to development along these lines is good for human beings, 
whatever retards or arrests development along these lines is undesirable 
and damaging to human beings. The evidence indicates that when the 
needs of the organism are lovingly satisfied, that the organism will 
develop as healthily as possible, that the organism which is loved will 
become a loving human being, harmonic, creative, and one that lives 
in the service of others as others have lived in his service. 

Since love has been mentioned as a critically meaningful term, it 
is highly desirable that it be defined. In the vernacular love may be 
defined as the communication to others of the attitude that one is 
all for them. Spelled out this means to communicate to the other 
that one is so profoundly involved in their welfare, so deeply interested 
in their development, that one will do all in one’s power to contribute 
toward the stimulation and the development of their potentialities, first 
and foremost for becoming warm loving human beings, and secondly 
for the optimization of their innate capacities for developing as efficient 
and creative persons. This is love and it is also education, and in my 
book the two cannot be separated, unless one desires arbitrarily to dis- 
tinguish the latter as the more formal part of the former. I speak here 
in the context of the making of human beings according to what I be- 
lieve is their principal need. 

What I have actually been saying is that human beings are born 
with an already built-in system of values, organismal values which 
have been biologically determined, and which one may disregard only 
at the extreme peril of the integrity of the person and the preservation 
of the race. These organismal values are the basic needs or inner re- 
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quirednesses of the organism. These organismal values are the basic 
desires, needs, and interests of the organism, evolved over aeons of time 
and brought to their highest development in the human species. It is 
because man has to learn how to satisfy these needs, because he is the 
most plastic, the most educable of all living creatures, that man is the 
remarkable creature he is. At the present time he is the unknown god— 
the god who lives in all of us but who has by almost all of us been 
overlooked. We have looked for that god in the heavens, in the firma- 
ment, when he has in fact been among us all the time, in each of us. 
The god within us all is the potentiality for goodness with which we are 
all biologically endowed, the potentiality for love. The organismal 
values are all oriented in the direction of love, this is the direction in 
which they seek development. The organismal values determine the 
limits and the kind of responses which the organism requires for 
healthy optimal development; they not only bridge the gap between 
what is and what ought to be, but they tell us what ought to be done if 
the organism is to develop in health and realize its potentialities. The 
basic needs are the evaluators of the environmental stimuli which come 
to the organism, and by observing these evaluators in action we find 
that they possess a directiveness which seeks satisfaction principally 
in terms of love. The satisfaction of the ingestion of oxygen, food, 
liquid, rest, activity, bowel and bladder elimination, and the like, are 
all optimally achieved in terms of love. From every relevant field of 
investigation the evidence is conclusive on this point. 

We have, then, in the basic needs the Rosetta Stone which enables 
us to read not only what human beings are born as but also what they 
are born for. Human beings are born with an organization of poten- 
tialities to develop all their capacities to the optimum through the 
stimulations of love; this is what they are born as and for. When human 
beings develop within the discipline of love they develop into ordered, 
harmonic, creative human beings according to their innate capacities— 
which set the limits, the biological limits, of development. When 
human beings are brought up in the matrix of confusion and disorder 
that most of them are in the Western World, they become confused and 
disordered. One can no more make order in an individual by disordering 
him than by making order in the same way in the world. The world of 
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humanity or inhumanity is the expression of the functions of human 
beings, and disordered human beings will make a disordered world. 
Ordered human beings will make an ordered world. Order and dis- 
order in human beings is created in the home, principally by the mas- 
culine dominated values which are foisted upon the females who, with 
the best intentions in the world, succeed in disordering their children 
because they are not permitted to love them as they should, but 
“love” them by the criteria for love in such connections established by 
the false values of our society. 

All of us in the Western World, and many elsewhere, have to learn 
the truth that the mother stands at the core of humanity. It is the 
mother, the loving mother, who teaches her children the most important 
of all the arts and sciences, namely, the ability to love, the development 
of the ability to love, so to behave always as to confer survival benefits 
upon all with whom one comes into contact in a creatively enlarging 
manner. Females are born already highly endowed with this capacity, 
males are born with the potentialities for its development, and it is 
principally from their mothers within the first six years of their lives 
that they have to learn how to love. We need to restore the mother to her 
inheritance as the educator of humanity. 

We need to revise our conceptions of education, to distinguish be- 
tween what passes for education today and instruction and technics 
which are often confused with it. We need to understand that there is 
no education without love, the love that stimulates the potentialities of 
the individual toward development, the love which draws out those po- 
tentialities rather than the instruction which buries them under the 
detritus of pumped-in information. Education, in the light of what we 
have learned of the nature of human nature and what happens to human 
beings when they disregard the requirements of that human nature, 
education must be conceived as the discipline of the human being 
in making the best of his potentialities for being a warm, loving human 
being, and all technic and information, the “three r’s,”” must be con- 
sidered to play a secondary role. Love must be developed as the mo- 
tivating force, and all else simply as a means to realizing the ends of 
that motivating force. In other words, what must be developed is an 
attitude toward life not merely of reverence but of the active participa- 
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tion in it in such a way as to confer survival benefits, at least, upon all 
human beings in a creatively enlarging manner. 

Now, what relevance has all this for religion? I think, in the first 
place, that it provides both a basis and a theme for belief and for 
action which all men can for the first time combine in accepting. In 
the second place, the demonstration of the nature of the organismal 
values provides a provable system of facts upon which an ethical code 
can be erected, for the organismal values tell us what men should do if 
they are to lead the good life. In the third place, the facts so generally 
referred to in this paper render any appeal to supernatural agencies 
for the guidance of life upon this earth not only unnecessary but stulti- 
fying. In evaluating basic needs we are provided with a natural agency 
to which we can appeal for enlightenment as to the basic rules by 
which human beings should be educated in the conduct of life. 

Love is God, not God is love. The belief in God no longer, it seems 
to me, has any value for human beings. It is merely a means of post- 
poning the reckoning, a means of avoiding the real issues, and getting 
down to the business of realizing man’s evolutionary destiny, which is 
to live in peace and good will, in creative harmony with all his fellow 
men. 

Doctrines of innate depravity have done considerable damage to 
the development of humanity. Man does not need to look for salvation 
by repentance of his inherited sins, for he has inherited none within 
his biological structure, but he has inherited many through the social 
structures into which he has been born, and among the most repre- 
hensible of these sins is the doctrine of innate depravity itself in the 
various forms which it has taken. Human beings are born with an in- 
eradicable drive toward goodness. It may be completely repressed, but 
it cannot be extinguished. If there is a divinity in man it is this innate 
drive toward goodness, and it is the only divinity at the shrine of which 
human beings should worship. Indeed, unless they do they are likely 
to continue in the worship of false gods. 

At this point it may occur to some of my readers that if evil, 
hostility, aggressiveness, and violence seems to be a part of human na- 
ture, how then can one assert that it is not a part of human nature, as 
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I do? The answer is very simple—as all answers tend to be once one 
has learned them. Evil is not inherent in human nature, it is learned. 
It is not human nature that is at fault, but human nurture. Aggressive- 
ness is taught, as are all forms of violence which human beings exhibit. 
Warfare is no more a part of inherited human nature than is the 
carfare one is expected to pay. Both are learned activities. 

But what of the naughtiness of children, is that learned, too? Do 
babies grow red and blue in the face, clench their little fists, and cry 
to high heaven because they have been taught to do so? The answer, 
surprising as it may seem to some, is yes. Even more surprising to 
some will be the statement that it is not natural for babies to cry at all 
unless they are disturbed, and that much of a baby’s crying is taught 
him by those who do not know how to attend to his needs. The baby, 
infant, or child whose needs have been adequately satisfied will not 
normally cry. When a baby needs something and begins to make 
those signs and movements which he expects we who are supposed to 
be attending to his needs will recognize, but which we fail to recognize 
because we have lost the ability to understand the baby’s language, and 
the pressure of his needs rises until it becomes unbearable, he becomes 
increasingly more distressed, frustrated, and responds by crying for 
attention. It is at this stage of affairs that we then run to him and attend 
to his need. We don’t go to him when he first expresses the need, and 
this the baby learns, but we go to him when he can no longer bear the 
distress of non-satisfaction of his need and he cries. This, too, the baby 
learns. In short, he learns that he cannot communicate with us more. 
efficiently than by crying. He learns that we will come to him when 
he cries. And so when he wants us he cries. 

Crying is a form of aggressive behavior, it is the elementary means 
of compelling attention. And, indeed, this is what most if not all hostility 
and aggression amounts to. Aggression is the expression of frustrated 
expectation of love. It is the expression of a pressing need for love. 
The way to meet aggression is not with further aggression, in the time- 
honored manner, but with love, with what aggression calls for, the 
response to the need for love. The fact is that we teach human beings 
to be aggressive by the simple device of denying them love in the multi- 
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various ways in which we habitually, and often unconsciously, do so. 
Aggressiveness is not inborn but acquired. Indeed, whenever we observe 
aggressive behavior in any human being we should at once recognize 
that frustration of the need for love is at work in that person, that he 
is in need of love. And I would suggest that this is not only usually the 
case on the personal level, but on the community level, the national and 
international levels, and that what we need to apply more frequently 
than we have in the past on all these levels is the rule of love. 

Aggressiveness, hostility, hatred, are nothing but forms of love 
frustrated, and so is evil. When the need for love in a human being, at 
any age, is being frustrated a wrong is being done. We can say this be- 
cause, among other things, wrong conduct is the consequence of such 
behavior. Furthermore, we would expect it on theoretical grounds 
to be so—and we find it to be so. 

Now it may be said that all that I have succeeded in doing here 
is to give something of a scientific validation to the Sermon on the 
Mount, and to many other such sermons preached by other great 
men. If this is so, then it is certainly accidental, for I have certainly 
not arrived at my conclusions by any other route than by that of the 
scientist. If it is further claimed that I justify the findings of religion, 
I must put in something of a demurrer. The symbols of religion and the 
practice of reality I find do not coincide. In any event, I can see nothing 
in my conclusions which in any way can be said to support any existing 
traditional religion. On the contrary, my own conclusions lead me to 
believe that most of the traditional religions are actually anti-human, 
in that they contribute to the confusion of humanity rather than toward 
its enlightenment. From this characterization I would certainly exclude 
the reform and liberal representatives of many contemporary religions. 
But it seems to me that these latter representatives are, by the standard 
of what is traditionally considered a religion, much more in the camp of 
the secularists than they are in that of their own hardcore traditional 
churches. 

My conclusions do not support a belief in God or in holy ghosts, nor 
in ritual or sacraments. My conclusions support only the belief in the 
goodness of human beings, and in the probability that if we love our 
children as we ought—and the “ought” refers to a scientifically demon- 
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strable “ought”—then we will for the first time in our history begin to 
love our fellow human beings as we ought. This way we will learn 
to live as if to live and love were one—which I believe is the only 
true religion. 

Science can make this belief a reality, and no existing religion 
can, for the simple reason that science can teach men by what means 
such a religion can be achieved, whereas religion does not have the 
means. The churches have failed and their adherents have failed the 
churches because neither of them had anything better than confused 
means with which to attain their doubtful goals. Science can clarify the 
means and verify it, and ensure the achievement of predictable goals, to 
the extent that anything human is ever predictable. Peace on earth, 
good will to all men is an achievable goal, and so is the love of one’s 
neighbor as oneself. But whereas for several millennia these goals have 
remained tragically unachieved in spite of much earnest striving, they 
would be achievable within a few generations were the findings of 
science applied concerning the nature of human nature and of human 
society as we know them at the present time. 

The problem, however, is: How are we ever going to be able to 
apply the findings of modern science to the solution of the human prob- 
lem? The answer can be immediate: Like charity, one begins at home, 
with oneself, for one cannot mean very much more to others than one 
means to oneself. One can, at the very least, attempt to modify one’s 
own conduct in the desired direction. At every level and by means of 
every possible approach one can work to bring about those institutional 
changes in our society, which will bring us nearer the desired goal. 
We can have the process of maternity made better understood in the 
schools in order that by the time females become mothers they shall 
be fully prepared to do the right thing by their children. Our medical 
schools could be humanized, and the mechanization taken out of them, 
even though the starch may remain in the white coats of the doctors. But 
we don’t need starch in doctors; what we need is humanity. Our schools 
must be reorganized into institutions for the teaching of the theory and 
practice of human relations, and our colleges must carry on the good 
work of teaching and research in these areas. 

It is, I consider, the moral obligation of every self-respecting person 
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to make himself acquainted with the best that has been done, written, 
and thought on the subject of human relations—in the domain of 
science—and to apply this knowledge in every possible way. If a suff- 
cient number of us will but do this I shall have no fear for the future 
of humanity or of religion. 
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THE ESTRANGEMENT FROM BEING: 
AN EXISTENTIAL ANALYSIS OF OTTO 
RANK’S PSYCHOLOGY 


LAUREN LANGMAN 
(University of Illinois) 


Otto Rank enjoys a very interesting position in the history of 
psychotherapy. Although he was an engineering student when he first 
met Freud, Rank had a broad background in art, philosophy, history, 
mythology, and other subjects. When he was twenty-one years old he 
produced a manuscript (Der Kiinstler) which was so profound that 
Freud developed a great attachment for him. Rank seems to have had 
the role of Benjamin: he became the favorite son in Freud’s inner 
circle. Long after Jung and Adler had defected from the psychoanalytic 
movement, Rank remained faithful. In 1923, however, Rank and 
Ferenczi seemed to be deviating from orthodox doctrine (1). Ferenczi, 
although advocating a more active technique, never left the movement; 
but the unannounced publication of The Trauma of Birth made Rank 
nonexistent as far as the psychoanalytic movement was concerned. Rank 
had only meant to develop, but he went too far away from the Master’s 
dogma, and his later development took him further and further away 
from orthodox analysis, until he was actually anti-Freudian. 

If we now examine the psychology of Rank from an existential 
point of view, it bears great meaning. Many of Rank’s “radical” views 
are now accepted as contemporary; he is often considered the precursor 
of the neo-Freudian dynamic-cultural school. 

Rank, being a lay analyst, i.e., without an M.D., had much more 
trouble propagating his views than Jung or Adler. He did find some ac- 
ceptance among Philadelphia social workers. Perhaps his greatest influ- 
ence was on Carl Rogers, whose “client-centered” therapy is based on 
the Rankian theory of personality. It may seem ironic that Rogers, who 
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has now admittedly affiliated himself with the American version of the 
existential movement in therapy, has done more in the way of objective 
verification of psychotherapy than any other therapist. If these exis- 
tential concepts are to have meaning and ever be respected by the 
positivistic psychologists, then objective evidence should be pro- 
duced (2). It still remains to be decided how much polemics, myths, 
and dreams can contribute to theory, but this is too complex a question 
to be answered here. 

It is often said that psychoanalysis did not spring full-grown from 
Freud’s head; neither did psychotherapy spring full-grown from psycho- 
analysis. There has been a definite trend from the biological orienta- 
tion to the social, and now the existential emphasis is on the personal, 
that is, the meaning of the first two to the existing subject. Had Rank 
not met such an untimely death in his mid-fifties, I believe he would 
be an important figure in existential psychotherapy. Rank’s back- 
ground in philosophy has been equalled only by Fromm, but not sur- 
passed. His background was definitely existential; he had a great fond- 
ness for Nietzsche; his Daybooks show his interest in Kierkegaard; he 
found much in Schopenhauer, although he did not share his pessimism. 

Much of what is currently believed was anticipated in Rank’s 
psychology. How much actual contact he had with the existentialists is 
unknown. He makes one reference to an early book on dreams by 
Binswanger. While it is known that Fromm studied with Buber in his 
youth, we can only question whether Rank heard of Buber. He does not 
seem to have been familiar with Heidegger. 

To Rank the most important fact of human existence was man’s 
estrangement from the womb. For man the great shock of being born 
is immediately repressed. The womb was an intra-uterine Paradise 
where all needs were instantly satisfied. All future behavior was an at- 
tempt to restore this state of bliss. Empirically, from a phenomeno- 
logical point of view, this is meaningless. Even physiologically, an in- 
fant is incapable of such memories. 


In order to remember, a child must be able to detach the world 
from the moments of direct encountering, extend his temporal 
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span beyond the moment, have a frame of reference, establish 
permanent and identifiable structures of things, and keep physi- 
ognomic changes from interfering with the identity of single 
events (3, p. 113). 

Sartre says that the idea of a “birth trauma” is highly fan- 
tastic. The comparison of the hole of the feminine sex organ sup- 
poses in the child an experience which he cannot possibly have 
had or a presentiment which we cannot justify (4). 


If Rank meant that the birth trauma had psycho-physical reality, 
he was wrong. But there is another meaning to the birth trauma above 
the level of the psychophysical on the level of dasein. Birth symbolically 
pictures man’s estrangement. Existence represents estrangement from 
its own source, the ground of Being. The mother’s womb represents 
Being, harmony with nature. When the Greek satyrs were asked the 
secret of their happiness, they replied “not to have been born.” We 
know the story in Genesis all too well. Adam was in accord with him- 
self before the Fall, and in accord with Nature (God) and Eve. After 
the Fall, Adam is esttanged from his essential nature. Now Adam 
(literally “mankind” in Hebrew) tries to regain his essential nature, 
to restore his being to Paradise. This gives the Augustinian doctrine 
of Original Sin new meaning: it is not a burden with which every man 
is born; rather, it suggests that every man is born in such a state that 
he can give his life meaning in the attempt to create a Paradise on this 
earth. Surely that is what Rank meant. “The ensuing expulsion from 
Paradise, which has become for all of us the symbol of the unattain- 
able, blessed primal condition, represents once again a repetition of 
painful parturition, the separation from the mother (5, p. 113).” 
Adam is estranged after the Fall; he tries to restore Paradise. As 
Fromm says: 


Having lost Paradise, the unity with nature, man has become 
the eternal wanderer (Odysseus, Oedipus, Abraham, Faust) ; 
he is impelled to go forward and with everlasting effort to make 
the unknown known by filling in with answers the blank spaces 
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of his knowledge. He must give account to himself of himself, 
and of the meaning of his existence (6, p. 41). 


Now we see what Rank meant by the desire to return to the womb. 
The womb represents tranquility, unity, desirelessness (cf. Freud’s 
Nirvana Principle). Thus we can see man’s existence as an attempt 
to overcome this initial estrangement and all subsequent disparagements. 


For the Ego in its retreat from the confines of anxiety, is con- 
stantly urged forward to seek Paradise in the world formed in 
the image of the mother, instead of seeking it in the past, and, 
in so far as this fails, to look for it in the sublime wish com- 
pensations of religion, art and philosophy (5, p. 190). 


In the psychologies of both Sartre and Rank there is strong simi- 
larity in discussions of the experience of being looked at. For both 
there is a relationship between being looked at and a feeling of the 
primal nakedness of existence prior to estrangement. Sartre hadn’t 
read Rank but claims that 


. . . beneath the Other’s look I experience my alienation and 
my nakedness as a fall from Grace which I must assume. This 
is the meaning of the famous line in the Scripture: “They 
knew they were naked (4, p. 410). 


Sartre would say being looked at reminds one of his fall, his prior 
nakedness in the womb (Paradise). Sartre’s ontology would support 
Rank on this next point. Rank claims that in nakedness 


. . . the exhibitionist is characterized by the desire to return 
into that paradisiacal primal state of nakedness in which he 
lived before birth (5, p. 33). 


If man is estranged from his source, it is only logical that he should 
seek to know the nature of his existence and hence the nature of his 
source. Aristotle said that all men by nature desire to know. Every 
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child asks where he comes from. Man’s estrangement offers a new 
interpretation for the Oedipus complex.* Rank writes: 


At the back of the Oedipus saga there really stands the mys- 
terious question as to the origin and destiny of man, which 
Oedipus tries to solve, not intellectually, but by actually re- 
turning into the mother’s womb. This happens entirely in 
a symbolic form, for his blindness in the deepest sense repre- 
sents a return into the darkness of the mother’s womb, and his 
final disappearance through a cleft rock into the underworld 
expresses once again the same wish tendency to return into 


the mother earth (5, p. 43). 


Heidegger, in the quest of ontology, begins with man as his starting 
point. An investigation of the nature of existence of human beings 
(dasein) should reveal the nature of Being itself (Das Sein). The reason 
for this is that man cares (Sorge) about his being and therefore about 
Being itself. Heidegger, like Rank, interprets the Oedipus myth in 
terms of man’s quest for the knowledge of “the whence of his origin, 
the whither of his return.” Heidegger feels that 


We cannot regard Oedipus only as the man who meets his down- 
fall: we must see him as the embodiment of Greek dasein, 
who most radically and wildly asserts its fundamental passion, 
the passion for the disclosure of Being, i.e., the struggle for 
Being itself . . . Hélderlin wrote keen-sightedly: “Perhaps King 
Oedipus has one eye too many.” This eye too many is the funda- 
mental condition for all great questioning knowledge and also 
their only metaphysical ground (7, p. 107). 


Rank finds many things wrong with the Freudian interpretation. In the 
first place, Oedipus did not know it was his father he killed or his 
mother he slept with. If there was truth to a sexual interpretation, 





* cf. The Interpretation of the Oedipus Myth According to Heidegger and Freud by 
Ramon Sarro this issue. 
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Oedipus would have murdered Polybus and laid with Merope whom 
he believed to be his parents. Freud did place “psychic reality” above 
“physical reality.” Rank believes that mere knowing yields pleasure, 
for it is a positive act of the will. Rank’s final words are: 


Far from trying to enforce the fourth commandment, as Freud 
would have it, the Greek tragedy of King Oedipus is meant to 
teach a lesson to the presumptuous intellectualism of the first 
Western thinkers who sought to solve the riddle of human exis- 
tence by philosophic speculation. The wise Oedipus, the clever 
solver of riddles, typifies the sophisticated intelligentsia of later 
Greece in their futile attempt at rationalizing the irrational, 
symbolized in the blind yet meaningful forces of fate, which in 
the end leave man as blind as his fate (8, p. 275). 


As noted, Rank was an ardent student of Nietzsche and Schopen- 
hauer. It would seem likely that the concept of will would enter his 
psychology, indeed as the central theme. It is quite unfortunate that 
he used such a term. He did not mean it in the metaphysical sense, 
that is, as Schopenhauer’s blind, evil will, or Nietzsche’s all good will- 
to-power as the drive of life. For Rank, will was neither good nor 
evil; it was a plain psychological fact. Rank did not mean the 19th 
century psychology faculty usage of the term either. Will was not 
completely conscious. But Rank placed most of his emphasis on 
consciousness or the ego, while at the same time will was partially 
emotional. 


We can define self-determination as a voluntary and conscious 
creating of one’s own fate. This means to have no fate in an 
external sense, but to accept and affirm oneself as fate, and fate 
creating power (9, p. 91) (Italics mine). 


Rank did not accept man as a pawn to his instincts. It was conscious 
will that was in power. “I understand by will a positive guiding or- 
ganization and integration of self which utilizes creatively, as well as 
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inhibits and controls, the instinctual drives” (9, p. 112). Rank places 
primary emphasis on the positive creative powers of the will. The 
will was spontaneous, uniting, active, growing. 


I mean . . . an autonomous organizing force in the individual 
which does not represent any particular biological impulse or 
social drive, but constitutes the creative expression of the total 
personality and distinguishes one individual from another 
(8, p. 50). 


Will was that self-chosen determination of the individual to create, 
or unify himself, actualizing his potentialities. We can define it in a 
hundred ways: self-actualization (Goldstein, Maslow), self-regulation, 
autonomy (Angyal), self-consistency (Lecky), propensity toward in- 
creased integration (Mowrer), actualizing, maintaining, enhancing the 
self-image (Snygg and Combs, Rogers) ; any way we define it, it comes 
out the same. The European existentialists use existence in its literal 
sense—ex sistere, to stand out from, to become (Allport). Had Rank 
used another term, his psychology would have greater cogency. Tillich 
says of the will-to-power, which is quite a propos, 


. . . the drive of everything living to realize itself with in- 
creasing intensity and extensity . . . it is the self-affirmation 
of life in its self-transcending dynamics, overcoming internal 
and external resistance. This interpretation of Nietzsche’s 
[Rank’s] will-to-power easily yields to a systematic ontology of 
power (10, p. 37). 


Rank’s self-determining nature of the self is in contradistinction to 
the Freudian notions of the “ego as a slave to three harsh masters” 
(id, superego and reality). Likewise, the behavioristic view of man’s 
being a passive responder to environmental stimuli is rejected by Rank 
and all the existentialists. Rank considers Freud’s view a throwback 
from Nietzsche’s optimism to Schopenhauer’s pessimism and nihilism. 


Rank felt that he had definitely 
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. .. deviated from Freud and his mechanistic conception of the 
ego as a mere product and puppet of the extra individual forces, 
the “id” and the “super-ego,” commonly known as heredity 
and environmental determinants. Such deterministic interpreta- 
tion of behaviour may serve to justify neurotic attitudes but 
leaves little room for any constructive development of self- 
autonomy and responsibility (8, p. 47). 


Rank had no use for the Freudian sexual libido, Adlerian neurotic 
strivings for power, or Jungian unconscious religious archetypes, al- 
though each of these could be a manifestation of will. 


No one of them, however, has recognized the individual will 
as such, and the individual guilt for it, which is neither bio- 
logical, social, or cosmic, although the individual can interpret 
it afterwards in one or another meaning (9, p. 83). 


As we shall see, Rank’s background in art and philosophy gave 
him a completely different viewpoint from Freud’s, Adler’s, and others 
with backgrounds in medicine. For Freud and Adler, creativity was a 
negative concept rooted in sublimation of instinctual drives or com- 
pensation for a biological defect. Rank believed art expressed man’s 
positive tendencies, that art couldn’t be understood as a negative 
reaction, but only as a positive, creative force. 


Neither Freud nor Jung nor Adler sufficiently considers the 
creative part of our personality, namely, that which is not 
purely biological as Freud sees it, nor purely racial as Jung 
conceives it, nor yet purely social as Adler thinks, but which 
is purely individual (11, p. 138). 


Willing then involves choosing, becoming. Rank noted that when- 
ever a person made a choice he was guilty; as a result of willing, 
of creating, even of creating oneself, there was a type of guilt ex- 
perienced. This was not “neurotic” or springing from an “irrational” 
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source, nor religio-moral guilt. This was a guilt related to responsibility, 
not the irresponsibility of pathology. 


We seem to have here a kind of universal guilt problem as far 
as will is concerned which psychoanalysis could not explain be- 
cause it had fallen into it itself . .. There come sooner or later 
strong phases of resistance or guilt reactions which are insur- 
mountable for the classical analytic techniques and they forced 
Freud to the construction of new theories, which led him further 
away from the will problem (9, pp. 10, 13). 


We now know this phenomenon as existential guilt (12). Whenever 
one chooses, one eliminates other possibilities. Non-being is introduced 
into one’s existence. And one is responsible for that non-being. Psycho- 
analysis which denies responsibility cannot comprehend such a phe- 
nomenon. Rank said that psychoanalysis cannot rationalize the causes 
of guilt willing by “complexes,” and other concepts of this kind. The 
guilt is the guilt of responsibility. 


How presumptuous, and at the same time naive, is this idea of 
simply removing human guilt by explaining it causally as 
“neurotic”! (8, p. 273). 


Rank was convinced that the neurotic’s problem was moral, not medical. 
Guilt was an ethical problem found in every human relationship. All 
therapy involved will-guilt problems. . 
Guilt is such an evil-sounding term. But existential guilt is inherent 
in every human act. In our culture, Judeo-Christian morality makes 
us even more aware of the fact. But guilt can lead to many beneficial 
effects . . . humility, creativity and productivity. In most cases this 
creation is of the personality of the individual: the creative man by 
his willing creates himself, he is the maker of his own character. 


The Christian idea of guilt under whose domination we live 
just as under that of the Jewish idea of sin, is the reaction 
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to the positively creative will tendencies of man, to his pre- 
sumption in wanting to be not only like God, but to be God 
Himself, a creator (9, p. 238). 


It is this very type of God, a creator, the Ens Causa Sui that Sartre, 
too, claims all men desire to be. The metaphysics is too complex to 
warrant adequate discussion herein. For Sartre, although consciousness 
is free to will, as Rank would say, that does not mean it is its own 
foundation, i.e., self-caused. Consciousness desires to become self- 
caused. Man is desire to become God. However, Sartre denies God’s 
existence. Man is a useless passion. 

Let us remember that Rank’s first work was on the artist. For Rank 
the artist was an ideal type. Rank showed his Nietzschean heritage 
when extolling the creative man. It is the artist who best accepts his 
guilt. Guilt offers no problem to the artist. 


The artist . . . solves it for himself and others since he trans- 
poses the will affirmation into knowledge, that is, expresses his 
will spiritually and changes the unavoidable guilt feeling into 
ethical ideal formation, which spurs him on and qualifies him 
for ever higher performance in terms of self-development (9, 
p. 242). 


The term “ethical ideal formation” reminds one of Freud’s “ego 
ideal”—the part of the super-ego one should be. This is very un- 
fortunate. Freudian creativity is merely the resolution of infantile 
sexual desires. The artist is sublimating his libido in the Freudian sys- 
tem. Rank believes Freud is too negativistic. He believes art is creativity. 
The will inhibits impulses in its course of creating. 


This creator impulse is not sexual, as Freud assumed, but ex- 
presses the anti-sexual tendency in human beings, which we may 
describe as the deliberate control of the impulsive life. To put 
it more precisely, I see the creator impulse made to serve the 
individual will. When psychoanalysis speaks of a sublimated 
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sexual impulse in creative art, meaning thereby the impulse 
diverted from its purely biological function and directed 
toward higher ends, the question as to what diverted and what 
directed is just being dismissed with an allusion to repression. 
But repression is a negative factor, which might divert, but 
never direct (13, p. 140). 


It is the positive, affirming power of will that manifests itself in the 
artist. The artist is the man who fully utilizes his will in creation. By 
his creative act he not only creates himself but achieves immortality. 
The act of creating attempts to recreate the emergence from the womb. 
Creation is thus creation of the self as well as of the object created. 


The creative drive of the individual as treated in Der Kiinstler 
(The Artist) [is] the creation of the individual himself, not 
merely physically, but also psychically in the sense of the “re- 
birth” experience which I understood psychologically as the ac- 
tual creative act of the human being. For in this act the psychic 
ego is born out of the biological corporal ego and the human 
being becomes at once creator and creature or actually moves 
from creature to creator, in the ideal case, creator of himself, his 
own personality (9, p. 210). 


For Sartre, too, creation of a piece of art is a way of trying to 
become a creator—God. Sartre considers creation an act of trans- 
cendence. Thereafter what remains is “mine” (a synthesis of self and 
not-self). In the creative act the artist bestows part of himself on his 
creation. Then the created thing has its raison d’étre in the creator— 
making him a god. 

We might also note that the emergence of the ego in a relational 
act is the basis for the existence of the self in terms of the intentional 
theory of consciousness. 

Rank’s claim of the freedom of the will is in contradistinction to 
Freudian or Behavioristic causal theories. Freedom is the sine qua 
non of existential psychology. Sartre puts it most explicitly. But let’s 
see what Rank says: 








Psychic determinism which denies will places the individual at 
the mercy of forces outside himself and frees the individual 
from responsibility and guilt (9, p. 44). 


Fundamental to every existential mode of expression is man’s 
freedom and responsibility. It is amazing how far men go to escape 
their moral obligations. The analysts have a “crystal palace” (Dos- 
toevsky) called the “id” that “makes” one do things, the behaviorists 
leave man at the mercy of every stimulus in his environment. But if 
man is not responsible for what he does, how can he feel badly about 
doing something wrong? Determinism leaves one irresponsible for one’s 
actions; so then why does one suffer remorse, and/or guilt feelings? 
Rank claims: 


Free will belongs to the idea of sin or guilt as inevitably as day 
to night, and even if there were none of the numerous proofs 
for the inner freedom of the conscious will, the fact of human 
consciousness of guilt alone would be sufficient to prove the 
freedom of the will as we understand it psychologically beyond 
a doubt (9, p. 239). 


There are those who claim that freedom is “subjective” illusion; 
even so it should be the center of psychological theory. The following 
example is usually given. Suppose you are on top of a cliff and below 
you a man paddles a canoe. You see a bend in the river. The paddler 
doesn’t. You predict his turn. When the bend comes, he turns. Voila! 
Determinism! But wait! He didn’t have to turn. He could have gone 
ashore. As Rank points out, 


Even if human nature and man’s behavior are absolutely de- 
termined, man’s belief in his free will, ability to choose and 
responsibility would still be his “psychology” and the real ob- 
ject of human psychology. But “unrealistic” notions were rele- 
gated by Freud to the realm of ethical controversy and theo- 
logical speculation, without his realizing that for centuries, long 
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before “‘scientific” psychology had reduced man to a purely ra- 
tional puppet, religion and philosophy had represented the real 
psychology of people and individuals (8, p. 34). 


If man is free, as Rank and the existentialists state he is, then he 
is free to give meaning to his surroundings, his situation, himself. The 
existentialists place great importance on a level of psychic reality known 
as the Eigenwelt, what the world is to me. The Gestaltists well know 
the difference between one’s geographical environment and one’s be- 
havioral environment (Koffka). Without the eloquent verbiage of the 
phenomenological psychiatrists, Rank showed a clear conception of 
the Eigenwelt. 


Psychology does not deal primarily with facts as science does 
but deals only with the individual’s attitude toward the facts. 
In other words, the objects of psychology are interpretations 
and there are as many of them as there are individuals and 
even more than that, also the individual’s different situations 
which have to be interpreted differently in every single mani- 
festation (11, p. 149). 


Elsewhere Rank explicitly states that the human finds himself 
(Befindlichkeit—Heidegger) in two “worlds,” the social and the per- 
sonal. This would roughly correspond to the Mitwelt and Figenwelt. 
What happened to the lowest level, the biological Umwelt? To Rank 
this level is so completely subordinate to will that he is unable to find” 
any use in “libido theory.” (Hasn’t this been the trend of the neo- 
Freudian schools?) 

Before leaving the will and its freedom, two slight points should be 
made. Not only did Rank realize the importance of death, but he also 
anticipated Sartre’s criticism of Heidegger’s maxim “Dasein ist Sein 
zum Tode”’ (“Human existence is a being unto death.”) As Heidegger 
says, death is man’s ultimate possibility; Sartre says, on the contrary, 
it is man’s non-possibility. Death is to man whatever meaning he 
chooses to give it. In the same way Rank criticizes the Freudian concept 
of Thanatos. 











Even with the assumption that there is in nature such a striving 
for a condition of rest, and even if it manifested itself bio- 
logically as a death impulse, still psychologically only the atti- 
tude of the individual toward this fact would be of interest (9, 
p- 117). 


Mention of Heidegger brings to mind the starting point of all exis- 
tential investigations. Heidegger classified things in three ways.- There 
were things at hand (Vorhanden), things ready to be used (Zuhanden), 
and the way of human existence as “being-in-the-world” (In-der-Welt- 
Sein). Nietzsche’s and Adler’s will-to-power are readily amenable to 
a phenomenological analysis and correspondingly reveal their onto- 
logical roots, and the same is true of the concept of will as brought 
forth by Rank. Indeed, as we have seen, and as could be further shown, 
Rank comes very close to Sartre in many places. If we equate the 
concept of freedom in each system, and if will corresponds to “desire” 
in Sartre’s terms, the similarity is amazing. However, as we shall see, 
there are many places where Buber’s “dialogic” metaphysics would 
provide a ground for Rank. 

From what has been stated, man can be understood two ways, 
as an “It” or as a “Thou” (Buber), as a thing or as human exist- 
ence (dasein—Heidegger), as an ashtray (en-soi) or a waiter 
(pour-soi) (Sartre), etc. The psychologist who limits himself to 
G.S.R. responses, anxiety inventories, trait ratings, Rorschach analy- 
ses, let alone the “royal totem” of psychologists—the white rat— 
limits himself to a reduced reality. Man cannot be fully understood as 
a thing, as in a natural science. Rank is especially embittered at the 
Freudian attempt to do so. Freud was a typical nineteenth century 
rationalist who worshipped science and believed that his discoveries 
were scientific. 


Freud’s psychological system, which was supposed to be the re- 
sult of scientific empiricism, has been received and taken up as 
an ideology fought for and against with a zeal only comparable 
to that shown in religious wars . . . He had created for himself 
a private religion (8, p. 271). 
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Many analyses of the Freudian dogma bear the mark of a re- 
ligion. Some say Freud had a Messiah complex, others claim he 
identified himself with the devil, the anti-Moses who would take mor- 
ality back from the people (Bakan, Mowrer). There were disciples, 
ceremonies, pacts. “Protestant” movements of Jung and Adler, the 
“holy” writings of Freud, the Gospel as spread by the lesser holy 
works of the disciples, etc. But Rank claimed that perhaps the worst 
thing was that 


Freud . . . interpreted the analytical situation in terms of his 
world view and did not, as he thought [he did] analyze the 
individual’s unconscious objectively (8, p. 278). 


As we have already pointed out, Rank believed in a positive mo- 
tivation toward creativity and art and the more spiritual values. He 
opposed Freud’s anti-teleological biological reductionism. 


Freud used an approach meant to explain human behavior re- 
ductively, that is, from the most primitive biological plan 
which science has revealed as the basis of all life. But the his- 
tory of mankind shows that human life is characterized by a 
denial of that very foundation, as exemplified by the primitive 


belief in spiritual immortality as against sexual mortality (8, 
p. 273). 


Rank thought that the Freudian doctrine was pessimistic, nihilistic, 
and that it emphasized irresponsibility. He felt that psychoanalysis 
used the unconscious as a God substitute to escape responsibility. Such 
excuses made a God of the “id,” a devil of sexuality. 

It appears that Rank was antagonistic toward Freud because the 
latter represented the naturalistic intellectual approach which under- 
stands physics, chemistry, stars, and biology, but NoT man. 


There can be neither a natural scientific nor an intellectual 
scientific psychology, but only a will and feeling psychology 
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which works destructively in itself if it is not philosophically 
orientated, that is, aimed at epistemology and ethics (9, p. 93). 


Rank was one of the first to argue for a humanistic understanding 
of psychology. His pleas were not in vain. Fromm, Rogers, Maslow, 
Allport, and many others joined the outcry against “scientism.” The 
phenomenologist emphasizes how science itself is a closed, fixed, rigid 
way of experiencing. Rank stated this as follows: 


Natural science ideology which itself represents only one, and 
not even a generally disseminated psychic content, can neither 
be valid as a criterion of truth for all other contents, nor be 
applied as the only principle of interpretation to the psychic 
processes themselves (8, p. 44). 


Rank insisted that human understanding was most important. Rank 
said the following in 1930: (Doesn’t it sound like Rogers in 1960?) 


My experience and study both theoretical and therapeutic have 
led me to the conviction that the scientific approach to human 
behavior and personality problems is not only insufficient but 
leaves out the most essential part of it, namely the human side, 
the characteristic of which is just that it can’t be measured 
and checked and controlled. And yet it is the only vital factor 
not only in life but also in all kinds of therapy, mental hygiene 
in the broadest sense. What helps is not intellectual knowledge 
but human understanding, which is emotional and hence cannot 
be schematized and utilized. The main trouble with the scientific 
approach to human behavior is not so much that it has to neglect 
the personal, so-called subjective, element but it has to deny it 
in order to maintain the scientific attitude (11, p. 148). 


Adler was the first to emphasize social feelings. Yet Rank thought 
Adler’s social feelings were hardly different from a sexual drive. He 
found Adler’s striving for power as bad as libido, masculine protest 
as bad as penis envy, and organ inferiority differed little from castra- 
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tion fear. Yet Rank did follow Adler in some ways. He saw social 
feelings as positive expressions of will; one could only realize oneself in 
a society. This is especially true, even for the artist. Even in what are 
considered interpersonal relations, Rank could not see people as objects. 
Every person was a unique person. Our Twentieth century has become 
a time of “hidden persuading” the “status seekers” and “white- 
collared” “organization man” into fitting in with the “lonely crowd.” 
The statement is perhaps trite, but it is very sad. 

Rank, who is sometimes credited with being the first dynamic cul- 
turist, protested against the manipulation ideology over thirty years 
ago. 


The ego needs the Thou in order to become a self, be it on the 
individual plane of human relationship or on the social plane 
of a foreign group-ideology or on the broadest basis of one 
civilization needing another one for its development and main- 
tenance. The psychology of the self is to be found in the 
Other, be that Other the individual Thou, or the inspirational 
ideology of the leader, or the symbiotic diffusion of another 
civilization (8, p. 290). 


Whether or not Rank read Buber is uncertain. But we are not 
scrounging for details. It is what he said that is so important. Buber 
phrases the development of individuality through participation as 


. . . the I of the primary word. I-Thou is a different I from 
that of the primary word I-It . . . The I of the primary word; 
I-Thou makes its appearance as a person and becomes conscious 
of itself as subjectivity (without a dependent genitive). In- 
dividuality makes its appearance by being different from other 
individuals. A person makes his appearance by entering into re- 
lation with other persons (14, p. 62). 


Interpersonal relations must bring sex into the general theory. Rank 
claimed that will was far stronger than libido. His artist was not sub- 
limating his libido, but expressing his positive creative will that was 
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actually anti-sexual. But Rank did realize the importance of sex, not 
as a goal itself but as the expression of other feelings, the desire 
not of Eros but of a synthesis of Eros and Agape. 


Sex can arouse feelings in an individual, as well as serve as 
a diversion and an outlet for feelings aroused in the individual 
from other sources. Only when it fulfills this latter function, 
namely that of discharging emotion, is it complete and satisfy- 
ing for the essence of feeling . . . consists in the union of the 
ego with the Thou, of the individual with his fellow men, in 
the broadest sense with the community (15, p. 80). 


The existential thinkers of today would find no quarrel with Rank. 
The purpose of sex is the affirmation of the spirit by the flesh. Sex 
is not mere genital satisfaction. Sex without love is sinful. Union is 
based on the affirmation of polarities, not the symbiosis of uniqueness. 
Tillich puts forth a view not too foreign from Rank’s: 


Man strives to reunite himself with that to which he belongs from 
which he is separated . . . food . . . sexual union, etc. The ful- 
fillment of these desires is accompanied by pleasure but surely 
it is not the pleasure as such which is desired, but the union 
with that which fulfills the desire. Certainly fulfilled desire 
is pleasure, and unfulfilled desire is pain . . . Insofar as Freud 
describes libido as the desire of the individual to get rid of his 
tensions he has described the perverted form of libido (10, p. 
29). 


Rank placed certain emphasis on community, the enhancement 
of willing as a member of a group as opposed to collectivity, which 
is the shrinking and submergence of individuality. There is one thing 
that may seem paradoxical. Rank had a certain contempt for the 
average man. But we must remember that Rank was not uninfluenced by 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. And it wasn’t as if he hated the common 
man. But the average person was afraid to assert his will; he played a 
given role, rather than one of his own creation. To Rank the man in 
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the street represented the untruth of the herd, the anonymous thing, 
but they could assert their wills if they wanted to; they were simply 
afraid. 

It was in the therapy situation that Rank made a great deal of 
progress over the Freudian techniques. Essentially the problem was 
a conflict of wills. The therapist was supposed to be the creative type. 
The neurotic’s problem was the repression of his will, he couldn’t as- 
sert himself. : 

Rank found the Freudian technique actually more harmful. The 
Freudian technique, thought he, eventually weakened the patient’s will 
until he was completely submissive. He felt Freud’s technique was 
nihilistic, and therapeutically pessimistic. The Freudian technique made 
the patients objects. For Rank transference was not a mechanical reac- 
tion—it was the essence of an “encounter” between two selves. Rank 
was experimenting at one time with short-term therapy, with a definite 
time limit set. He tried to keep it in the vicinity of nine months. He 
tried to make therapy a maturation period, and at the end of therapy 
he claimed his patients had “rebirth fantasies.” Naturally he claimed 
the therapist transference was not as a father figure, but as a mother. 
The maturation and rebirth in therapy showed the development of 
the patient’s will until he could assert himself. The active role of the 
therapist was more difficult to manage yet more effective in therapy. 
The therapist had to be sure not to assume responsibility—that is the 
neurotic’s symptom, his will is blocked and he cannot assume respon- 
sibility. Rank claimed that the neurosis was the patient’s immediate 
choice, not the result of his upbringing, environment, etc. His therapy” 
was completely opposed to the genetic Freudian technique. The pur- 
pose of therapy was for new experiencing, oriented to the future. 
Freud’s method was to make the unconscious conscious; Rank found 
that intellectual knowledge was therapeutically useless. The Freudian 


emphasis on the past, together with its objectification of man, necessi- 
tated its dismissal. 


Freud’s causal determinism of the analytic situation as repeti- 
tion (chiefly in recollection) of the past—instead of an em- 
phasis on it as a new experience in the present—amounts to a 
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denial of all personal autonomy in favor of the strictest possible 
determinism, that is to say, to a negation of life itself. Such 
a detached attitude may be justified in the realm of pure science, 
that is, of theoretical psychology, but is certainly contrary to 
all therapeutic endeavors, which ought to aim at life itself (8, p. 
278). 


People weren’t objects that could be dealt with as such. Each re- 
lation, each experience was unique. Since neurosis was a problem of 
will, the aim of therapy was to get the neurotic to express his will 
now. If he expressed his will now in the therapy situation, then the 
experiencing of spontaneity and uniqueness would effect the personality 
transformation. The Freudian emphasis on the past could make the 
situation worse, for essentially the neurotic clings to the past, he is 
afraid to let go and try the new experiencing of the therapy. The 
present is dynamic, the past is static and must be left behind. We can 
say, and Rank says so himself, that there need not be interpretive 
analysis; all that’s needed is the experience. 


My technique consists essentially in having no technique, but 
in utilizing as much as possible experience and understanding 
that are constantly converted into skill but never crystallized 
into technical rules which would be applicable ideologically 
(9, p. 105). 


One of Frieda Fromm-Reichmann’s favorite expressions was, “The 
patient needs an experience, not an explanation.” It is only if the 
therapist is active that the relation can become a mutual experience in 
which the neurotic will assert his will. For the therapist to be active 
and at the same time not forceful, lest the neurotic repress his will 
even further, is quite difficult. Yet when a true “I-Thou” relation 
occurs, then the “I” of the patient is a different “I,” one who is ex- 
periencing his own growth. 


Psychotherapy enters as a binding function, not only in its effort 
to bind the isolated neurotic to society, but even in its method, 
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which offers to the patient in the person of the analyst, the 
“thou” from whom he had estranged himself in self-willed in- 
dependence. That this “thou” then becomes the “all” for the 
patient is now clearly comprehensible and constitutes the most 
difficult aspect of the treatment for the neurotic type (9, p. 155). 


The neurotic is characteristically disunited, his will is blocked. 
The emphasis on therapy is. to let the patient develop his will—not 
conform or adjust to any preconceived norm, growth not conformity. 
When the neurotic can accept himself and the guilt that comes of willing, 
he will grow toward creative autonomy. 


The chief therapeutic task is and remains . . . not the adaptation 
of libido to reality, but the acceptance of the self with its in- 


dividual ego and its volitional and emotional autonomy (9, p. 
197). 


The goal of therapy is then, as Rogers quotes Kierkegaard, “to be 
that self which one truly is,” and as he quotes Lao-Tze, “the way 
to do is to be.” Rank was the first I know of to emphasize self-ac- 
ceptance in therapy. 


Real psychotherapy is not concerned with adaptation to any kind 
of reality, but with adjustment of the patient to himself, that 
is, with his acceptance of his own individuality or that part of 
his personality which he has formerly denied . . . Dynamic 


therapy . . . does not aim at knowledge, but strives to help 
(9, p. 155). 


We need not evaluate Rank’s technique, but his influence is greater 
than is realized. Rank cleared the way for Sullivan, Horney, Fromm, 
Thompson, and was very influential in the founding of the “client- 
centered” school. Now, thirty years after Rank was ostracized from 
psychoanalytic circles, what are the analysts saying? “We recognize 
the ego as being far more important than was formerly realized, and 
we know next to nothing about it.” This was a statement by Emil 
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Gutheil at the A.P.A. Convention in Washington, D.C., Sept., 1958, 
Freud himself in his later works gave the ego more importance; in his 
second theory of anxiety, he placed quite a bit of emphasis on the birth 
trauma. Rank was one of psychoanalysis’ greatest losses. 

Rank’s concept of truth, which clearly demonstrates the influence 
of Kierkegaard is interesting. Kierkegaard defined truth as an objective 
uncertainty held fast in the most passionate thinking of the existential 
thinker. This, of course, shows Kierkegaard’s attack on the Hegelian 
system wherein the Weltgeist represented objective truth irrespective 
of those who were_the march of history. Rank is very emphatic about 
the subjective nature of truth. 


Truth represents the will intellectually. What I will is true, 
that is, I make truth . . . Truth is not only a subjective concept 
and accordingly a psychological problem, but it is an emotion 
like its opposite doubt which has long been recognized as such. 
Both have nothing to do with reality except that both stand in 
opposition to it. Truth is what I believe or affirm, doubt is denial 
or rejection . . . I see or hear what I want to, not what is (9, 
p. 247). 


Ultimately, then, the criterion of truth is: can the person “live” it? 
There is no positivist outside of the laboratory. It is the creative man 
who steps forward and creates his truth. 

Rank is a very unusual thinker. His brilliance cannot be denied. But 
his works are generally vague and indefinite. He doesn’t make himself 
easily understood. If we look back at his psychology now, from an 
existential vantage point, it not only takes on a new perspective, but 
illuminates our present one. We no longer look at birth trauma as 
actual experience. But man’s estrangement from his essential nature and 
the ground-of-Being are valid experiential realities. If we interpret 
will not as a cosmic force but as the inner dynamic force guiding and 
controlling man toward creativity, community, and productiveness, 
Rank is suddenly current. We must now face up to our responsibilities 
and stop running behind childish platitudes, we must not search for 
easy answers as to the nature of man. Man is not an object like any 
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other object that can be studied. The Freudian and Behavioristic pillars 
of psychology are crumbling. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
OEDIPUS MYTH ACCORDING TO 
FREUD AND HEIDEGGER * 


Ramon Sarro, M.D. 
(Barcelona, Spain) 


Twenty-five centuries ago in an Athenian amphitheater, Sophocles’ 
tragedy “Oedipus Rex” was first performed. The plight of the Theban 
monarch has remained perhaps the world’s greatest tragedy. Although 
the story is well known, a brief summary may be useful. 

When Laius and Jocasta, king and queen of Thebes, had a son, 
the Delphic oracle claimed that someday the son would kill its father 
and marry its mother. Laius ordered the child abandoned to die, but 
a kindly old shepherd saved the infant. Many years later, on the road 
to Thebes, Oedipus got into an argument with a stranger concerning the 
right of way. A fight ensued and Oedipus unwittingly slew his father. 
Further along the road, Oedipus met the Sphinx which was causing a 
famine in Thebes. The Sphinx destroyed all visitors who could not 
answer her riddle. When Oedipus solved the riddle, the Sphinx threw 
herself down to destruction and the famine left Thebes. To pay tribute 
to the stranger who saved the city, the people gave him Jocasta, 
the widow of Laius, as a bride. Oedipus was a good king. 

Several years later, the Thebans were again beset with famine. 
Oedipus demanded the reason why the people were again afflicted. De- 
spite all warnings as to the possible horrors, Oedipus undauntingly 
sought the cause of Thebes’ woes. When Oedipus learned that the ills 





* Adaptation of paper read at the Fourth International Congress of Psychotherapy, 
Barcelona, Spain, Sept., 1958; translated by Cesar Castillo, M.D., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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of the city were due to his parricide and incest, he put out his eyes. Yet, 
for the Greek tragedians, the ones truly responsible were the three 
sisters Fate. How high the price of truth. 

The Oedipus theme is solidly embedded in psychoanalysis. Freud 
often repeated that the extent of acceptance or negation of the myth 
closely paralleled the degree of comprehension of psychoanalysis. 
Freud compared the Oepidus tale to a powerful locomotive pulling 
psychoanalysis throughout the world. This paper has four objectives: 


1. To precisely determine the meaning and value of the Oedipus 
complex according to contemporary schools of depth psy- 
chology. 

2. To present a short history of the anthropological move- 
ment! in medicine and then expound Martin Heidegger’s 
interpretation of the Oedipus story from the standpoint of 
his philosophy. 

3. To compare the approaches to man as homo natura and 
as “dasein” which underlie each of the interpretations of the 
tale. 

4. To perhaps answer the question: Who lays a more adequate 
foundation for psychological theory, Freud or Heidegger? 


Let us begin by analyzing the significance of the Oedipus complex 
within the context of various schools of psychoanalytic thought. Within 
the schools there are many different expressions of the “Oedipus com- 
plex.” Rank, in his famous The Theme of Incest in Poetry and Legend ° 
(1912) showed that in three masterpieces of universal drama, there was 
a progressive lessening of the expression of the “Oedipus complex.” In 
Oedipus Rex the acts of incest and parricide were completed, in Hamlet 
there was only parricide, and in Schiller’s Don Carlos, the love for the 
mother-in-law is attenuated by the fact that Princess Elizabeth had 
been betrothed to Don Carlos before marrying Phillip the Second. 

Correspondingly, the significance of the “Oedipus complex” has 





1. Editor’s note: The use of the term “anthropological medicine” in this paper may be 
considered synonymous with the current English phrase “existential psychiatry.” 
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steadily declined for psychoanalytic doctrine; many factors could be 
considered—perhaps the “Oedipus complex” has been erased not only 
from the consciousness of each individual who has been affected by 
the so-called “infantile amnesia,” repressing Oedipal memories, but 
also in the minds of the psychoanalysts themselves. Nevertheless, the 
“Oedipus complex” has been lessened, repressed, or erased in con- 
temporary psychoanalytic doctrine. This powerful locomotive propell- 
ing psychoanalysis throughout the world has now become little more 
than another boxcar, not very important for the train. Could it be 
that psychoanalysis is currently neglecting this boxcar in the siding of a 
depot? 

Let us now try to prove our assertion that the actuality of the 
“Oedipus complex” existed only at the time of its discovery at the be- 
ginning of the century. A full acceptance of the actuality of the 
Oedipal situation as defined by Freud means that the individual 
who subjects himself to psychoanalysis accepts it to the same degree 
as Freud asserts Oedipus did. This does not mean that the 25 century- 
old idea that the act of Oedipus deserves a terrible punishment has 
been abandoned. In the second play of the trilogy, Oedipus at Colonnus, 
during a dialogue with the chorus, Oedipus considers his own reaction 
exaggerated, and a hint of criticism is uttered against the implacable 
gods. As Freud put it, had the Oedipus theme been treated by Euripides, 
who was not as religious as Sophocles, the outcome of the tragedy 
would have been quite different. 

Curiously enough, by this admission, Freud is very close to realizing 
the historical-cultural context of Oedipus’ behavior. Such a reflection, 
pushed to its limits, would have been sufficient to have created in Freud’s 
mind doubt as to the universal cogency of the “Oedipus complex.” As 
we know, this was not the case; on the contrary, in his book Totem and 
Taboo, Freud tried to generalize the “Oedipus complex” to the whole 
of primitive mankind, supporting his ideas with the concept of the 
“primal horde.” Today we know this notion has no ethnological basis. 

My theory is based upon my own personal experience as well as 
historical analysis. The psychoanalysis I became acquainted with in 
the United States in 1954 while I was a guest of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was not the same theory I knew in Vienna in 1925-27 as a disciple 
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of Freud, and as an analysand under one of his outstanding pupils; 
and furthermore, the psychoanalysis of 1926 was not the same as it was 
at the time of the discovery of the “Oedipus complex.” 

We could follow two directions in order to demonstrate our thesis 
of the rise and fall of the “Oedipus complex” within the folds of 
psychoanalysis. We could either show what the “Oedipus complex” 
actually was and meant at the time of its discovery, or we could survey 
the manifold concepts of the Oedipus myth. For our purposes, it seems 
best to review the theories of the outstanding interpreters. 

The first important interpreter was Bachofen. Although he lived 
before Freud, the acknowledgment of the importance of his work was 
due in large measure to psychoanalysis, particularly the Jungian school. 
Bachofen was able to show through plastic and literary monuments of 
Hellenic antiquity, the existence of a remote period in the history 
of mankind characterized by matriarchal primacy. Some of the tragedies 
of Sophocles and Aeschylus were interpreted in the light shed by this 
fact. 

In order to facilitate the comprehension of what follows, I would 
like to explain Bachofen’s interpretation of matricide as shown in the 
Orestes trilogy. As the work begins, the crime has already been com- 
mitted. Orestes wished to punish his mother, Clytemnestra, for her 
adultery with Aegisthus, her husband Agamemnon’s cousin, and the 
subsequent murder of Agamemnon, the father of Orestes. What is ex- 
traordinary about the trilogy is that the evaluation of Orestes’ deed 
differs in the first and second plays. Whereas the Erinnias (Furies), 
subterranean gods of vengeance, first seek to chastise Orestes, Apollo 
and Minerva eventually exculpate and protect him. 

Bachofen interprets the work as a historical documentation of the 
transition mankind underwent from a matriarchal to a patriarchal re- 
gime. Such a change was a far reaching, perhaps transcendental, one. 
It implied a radical transformation in the historical course of mankind, 
a shift in habits, symbols and gods, laws, and above all, the replace- 
ment of the tyranny of instinct with a realm of spiritual values. Orestes 
is protected by this spirit now incarnated in Apollo, and even Minerva, 
who though a goddess was born from Zeus’ head, and is therefore 
identified with a patriarchal principle. 
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It should be noted that the murder of Clytemnestra cannot be eval- 
uated in the same manner from the opposing viewpoints of matriarchal 
and patriarchal societies. From the first point of view, matricide is a 
crime of greatest majesty; from the second, it could be thought of as a 
fair and justifiable action, regardless of how pernicious it might seem 
to contemporary standards of morality. 

In the same way, Clytemnestra’s adultery has different significance 
in a matriarchal and patriarchal society. In such cases the leader of the 
people often indulges himself (or herself) special privileges. The double 
standard of sexual morality which is characteristic of patriarchal society 
(though at present this is becoming less and less so) also exists in a 
matriarchal society, but, of course, in a reversed manner. 

Bachofen finds the same transition from a matriarch to a patriarch 
in the Oedipus myth. As Oedipus deciphered the riddle of the Sphinx 
(a female), he initiated the historical era of male superiority. No matter 
how outrageous it may seem, the possession of the mother by Oedipus 
can be looked upon as a victory over the matriarchal principle. 

Such an interpretation of the Oedipus myth has no tragic import 
for contemporary man; it just refers to a historical event which could 
have or did occur millenia ago. This is quite removed from the tragic 
Freudian temper. 

The case seems to be quite different in the Jungian approach. Here 
the drama affects us personally. For Jung, ancient history, especially 
the mythological conception of human life sounds the very depths 
of our unconscious. The gods and heroes of mythology become converted 
into archetypes by virtue of a gigantic racial memory which has be- 
come enriched through many generations. The historical events of 
mankind throughout the millennia remain recorded, engraved, and 
preserved in our collective unconscious, where they maintain permanent 
actuality. 

Neumann, the most outstanding disciple of Jung, is actually more 
closely akin to Bachofen than to his teacher, Jung. In his interpretation, 
of individual existence, in the development of consciousness, each per- 
son retraces the same stages of evolution that his forefathers did in the 
progressive stages of socialization. The evolution of the personality is 
closely linked to the overcoming of the matriarchal period and the 
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arrival of the patriarchal phase. Neither this conception nor the trans- 
formation, rather similar to alchemy, of such archetypes into spiritual 
forces, for instance anima and animus, have great tragic character. 

The interpretation of the myth by Adler, another great heretic of 
psychoanalysis, also lacks this tragic character. The child, especially 
the neurotic one, exceedingly affected by inferiority feelings, but lack- 
ing social interest, believes himself to be right in monopolizing his 
mother’s attention and putting his father in the fictitious world of his 
unruled imagination. The child is granted every privilege without being 
subjected to the necessary counterpart of responsible duties. It is not a 
tragic problem but merely one of education. 

If Neumann is a follower of Jung, Fromm is a follower of Adler. 
Fromm follows Adler, but also realizes the significance of Karl Marx’s 
demonstrating the decisive influence of economic factors on human 
behavior. 

Fromm’s conception has a certain tragic tint, though perhaps less 
than Freud’s. Here the decisive impulse is the will-to-power, the father 
is not hated as a sexual rival, but rather because he has authority and 
can sometimes be an obstacle to the ambitions of the child. It is like a 
class struggle within the heart of the family. An analagous phenomenon 
takes place for the girl; the mother has a commanding role which the 
girl would like to have. 

Such a conception conveys little Freudian sense and very little tragic 
sense. The struggle for power springs up from a motivational realm 
distinct from erotic passion, the proof is that one constantly talks of 
a will-to-power. Will-to-power is not a fate imposed upon the individual ° 
from without, as in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, wherein the omnipotence 
of the gods is expressed through the oracle, or as in Freudian theory 
where the omnipotence of instinct is expressed. 

Let us now go through some psychoanalytic conceptions that, 
although not fully agreeing with Freud, differ only in the manner in 
which they stress certain psychological factors acknowledged by 
psychoanalysts. 

The difference between Freud and Rank, for example, lies in the 
evaluation of the significance of the “birth Trauma.” Rank later left the 
Freudian group as did Adler and Jung, but the later aspects of his 
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work cannot be considered here.” A similar statement occurs for Melanie 
Klein, who concedes more importance to “pregenital” phases of psycho- 
sexual development than to the “Oedipus complex.” For the adult con- 
sciousness these zones are closer to nausea than to tragic sense. 

Now let us consider what happens at the heart of the International 
Psychoanalytic Society, the members of which consider themselves to 
be the legitimate heirs of Freud. 

It is at this point that my theory will meet the greatest resistance. 
I believe that contemporary psychoanalysts, even the most orthodox, do 
not believe in the “Oedipus complex” as Freud did. 

It is the task of a responsible historian to show at what moment the 
“amnesia” of the “Oedipus complex” began in the innermost thoughts 
of the psychoanalytic school, and the stages the process of increasing 
amnesia underwent. 

The analysis of the conceptions of Bachofen, Jung, Adler and 
Fromm reveals that all of them are considerably far from the original 
Freudian idea of the problem. Freud’s closest followers no longer 
maintain the pristine idea of the “Oedipus complex.” Such a change did 
not start with the death of Freud, but began during his lifetime. 

It is absurd to think that psychoanalysis, a specific product of nine- 
teenth century Vienna, could be translated into an American version 
without undergoing the most profound transformation. It is unbelievable 
that Americans, so fond as they are of cultural anthropology, could 
overlook the cultural differences between a Viennese individual and an 
individual of Texas or Oklahoma. 

If we were to look for an Occidental country, the opposite of the 
present day United States, we could choose fin de siecle Vienna—re- 
fined, sickly, intellectual, licentious, almost perverse. In contradistinc- 
tion, I believe Americans to be ingenuous, pure hearted. Neither in 
the scientific psychoanalytic milieu, nor in the psychoanalytic homes, 
nor really anywhere in all of America, with its 180 million people, 
not to mention Canada or Mexico, could we find anyone truly believing 
that the child is the moral monster depicted by Freud. The current and 





2. See Langman, L., “The Estrangement From Being: An Existential Analysis of Otto 
Rank’s Psychology,” this issue. 
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cogent American conception is that the child, H. M. Baby, is rosy from 
the outside and even rosier from inside. We can detect tracks of Rous- 
seau’s spirit in the American idea of childhood. I don’t mean that 
child’s nature is thought of as angelical, or that within the religious 
milieu the tracks of original sin are negated, but I don’t believe that 
anyone conceives of the child as “polymorphous-perverse.” 

Some of you may be objecting that this opinion is by no means 
discordant with psychoanalysis. My answer is that perhaps this is true, 
for contemporary doctrine, but it wasn’t true for Freud at the original 
time of formulating these ideas. 

Before proceeding, it might be convenient to note the differences of 
the Vienna of the “Oedipus complex” and contemporary America. 

I shouldn’t dare try to define the present American character before 
an audience of American readers. But it is obvious that you are quite 
different from Viennese. Many of you have lived for years in Europe 
before going to America. You know both countries well, not only because 
of your capacities as psychologists, but because you have dearly loved 
both your first and second countries. This is not said without solid 
grounds. I have read papers by many of you published in Germany. 
They testify that their authors are illustrious members of the German 
cultural tradition, the tradition of Goethe and Hélderlin, Kant, and 
Hegel. The same holds true with regards to your scientific work on be- 
half of the American culture. It has been your fate to have had two 
countries, to know what belonging to two cultures means for scientific 
creativity. You will all be keenly aware of the differences between the 
spirit of Vienna, and the spirit of America. Karen Horney’s system ~ 
is based upon this cultural and psychological diversity. 

Freud was a quintessential product of the Vienna fin de siecle, 
there was a further hue cast upon him as a member of the Jewish 
minority. Jones wrote an admirable biography, but there are some justi- 
fiable objections. In the first place, one’s best friend is never one’s best 
biographer; secondly, Jones wrote a psychoanalytic biography of the 
man who created psychoanalysis. Furthermore, Jones does not take into 
account the historical milieu; this is necessary for an adequate com- 
prehension of the life of such an outstanding man. Because of this 
omission, many essential facts escape comment. Some of these facts 
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are approached in Mayland’s biography, Freud’s Tragic Complex, even 
though the work is for the most part exceedingly analytical. The terrible 
words heading The Interpretation of Dreams may have symbolic im- 
portance for that period of Freud’s life during which he was both rest- 
less and unproductive prior to the publication of the above work. 
“Flectere si nequeo superos, acheronta movebo” (If I cannot move 
Heaven, I will stir up Hell). 

Freud’s spiritual brothers of that time were outsiders, implacable 
censurers of society. The prime characteristic of these men was a somber 
and active pessimism, incapable of accepting itself resignedly, but aspir- 
ing to gain proselytes and to imprint their doctrine and fix it in the 
general consciousness. 

Weininger, through his genially sinister masterwork, Sex and Char- 
acter, written in his twenties, two years before his suicide, tried to 
convince the world that women are despicable human beings endowed 
with sexuality. He is akin to Freud, but perhaps more ambitiously 
reviling the human race through childhood. 

I believe that Freud was fully aware of the fact that his theory of 
the “Oedipus complex” implied a psychological fact whose existence 
would be quite horrifying to most people. He knew the theory would 
be rejected on the basis of affective resistances, not intellectual ones— 
the Oedipal situation itself is understandable in terms of the child’s own 
frame of reference. The simplicity of the idea bestowed upon it a great 
expansive power and made it more aggressive to general human sensi- 
bility. 

Many years ago, while in Vienna, I heard Heinz Hartmann declar- 
ing the “Oedipus complex” to be a “working hypothesis, like those 
dealt with in the natural sciences.” I, however, think that he felt that 
the “Oedipus complex” was an obvious reality. Freud remained faithful 
to himself, as is shown in his conception of the “castration complex,” a 
repetition of Oedipus’ self-imposed blindness, in which the individual 
inflicts punishment on himself, and the subsequent creation of a power- 
ful moral factor in the personality called the super-ego. For Freud the 
super-ego is the heritage of the “Oedipus complex;” from the nature 
of the manifestation, we can causally infer the preceding situation. 
It was Oedipus’ crime which urged the creation at the core of the per- 
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sonality of an implacable judge to watch for and to prevent such 
awful crimes from being committed in the future. 


For this is the basic deed! We deal with a vulgar crime of in- 
cest and parricide. And who is the one who perpetuates it? It is 
human nature and not a transitory social condition; it is a 
human being’s condition and there is no hope of escaping from 
it. Children born in forthcoming centuries will continue to love 
their mothers incestuously, and to simultaneously wish the death 
of their fathers with the same blind, unbridled vehemence. The 
“Oedipus complex” bestows upon the human condition an eter- 
nal curse. 


Never before had such an infamous statement been proclaimed to 
mankind. The international Freud was a different man than the one of 
times of duress and incomprehensibility—only when he was a figure 
of the little Viennese world, could he call forth from the depths of his 
being so unusual a statement. 

I want to readily admit that I interpret Freud’s personality as 
stubbornly pessimistic; because of this, he created the “Death Instinct” 
in the peevishness of his old age. 

It seems that this pessimism stemmed from the times of his early 
struggling in Vienna. From that time there comes an anecdote about 
Freud reading a paper before the Vienna Medical Society, headed 
by the then Professor of Psychiatry, Krafit-Ebing. The paper was 
on the importance of sexual factors in the etiology of neurosis. It was 
undoubtedly written in the hope of attaining praise or approbation, he 
was rewarded instead, with glacial silence and public contempt. I would 
venture to say that a desire for revenge gave Freud the spiritual force 
to discover or imagine the “Oedipus complex” and to formulate it in 
such a way as to be an insult to the human race. 

I don’t wish to become bathetic, but merely wish to show the truth. 
In his Lectures Freud speaks of the “Oedipus complex” in the same 
manner as his contemporary, Krafit-Ebing, master of Forensic Psy- 
chiatry, described such reactions in adults rather than children. It seems 
as if Freud was writing a penal code for a court of law. The words 
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addressed to the little defendant resemble those of Sophocles. The child 
is charged with two crimes, incest and parricide. And Freud does not 
acquit him, on the contrary, being as implacable as the ancient Olympic 
gods, he resolves on the child’s chastisement—castration, and the 
establishment of a new regime—strenuous, fair, inflexible. 

Nineteen twenty-seven is an important year for human thinking as 
Martin Heidegger published his Sein und Zeit. Despite the renowned dif- 
ficulties of the work, such that not one of its readers, even professional 
philosophers, can claim to have-entirely understood it, Heidegger is be- 
lieved by some to be a philosophical genius in the same intellectual tra- 
dition which has made Germany the philosophical nation par excellence. 
Perhaps in order to avoid the disturbances of a tumultuous society, Hei- 
degger has sought a refuge for his philosophical meditations in the 
depths of the Black Forest on the summit of the Hochschwarzwald. 

In order to understand the influence the book exerted on psycho- 
logical and psychotherapeutic thought, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the situation at that time of medical psychology, taken in the 
widest sense. 

I believe that there were four important cultural factors of that 
time. 

1. The first factor was the situation of psychoanalysis. I was living 
in Vienna at that time. An honest observer could see that the expan- 
sionist phase of psychoanalysis was coming to an end. 

It is true that psychoanalysis had been able to arouse interest in a 
most variegated intellectual milieu. It had considerable influence on 
public opinion, but the most important event had not occurred, that 
is, the university doors had remained closed to psychoanalysis. There 
was no indication that they would soon be ajar. 

Every success of psychoanalysis could not compensate for the lack 
of acknowledgment on the part of those men whose judgment was of 
the greatest significance—the physicians. They were still refusing to 
look seriously upon psychoanalysis as a diagnostic device or therapeutic 
tool. The adherence of a small number could not compensate for the 
refusal of the majority. 

2. The second factor was the influence of Comprehensive Psycho- 
pathology (Allgemeine Psychopathologie), the major work of Karl 
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Jaspers. At that time Jaspers was a physician and amateur philosopher; 
later he was to become more thoroughly devoted to philosophy and 
eventually to become one of the greatest representatives of this 
discipline in the contemporary world. The meaning of Jaspers’ work 
could be subtitled A Philosopher Beholds Psychiatry. His endeavor 
achieved an extraordinary success, for he did not overdo the applica- 
tion of philosophy to psychiatry. Here, the philosophy plays the role of 
presenting a method, not a doctrine. He demonstrated that psychiatric 
developments had followed purely empirical ways and was lacking 
order and systematization. He was aware that observations gathered 
at the headboard of the patient’s bed were often completely obscured 
beneath a mass of theories, or, as he put it, of “cerebral and psycho- 
logical mythologies.” The most frequent of such myths were inspired 
by the nervous system histologists, assuming that a knowledge of cells 
and functions led to an understanding of man and his problems. 

The second mythology for Jaspers was psychoanalysis. Wernicke 
was the representative of the first, Freud, the prototype of the second. 
Jaspers felt some exact observations were entombed beneath a net- 
work of undemonstrated concepts on libido, the unconscious, and 
psychic causality. 

Jaspers, though a great mind, was not cognizant of some of the 
positive aspects of psychoanalysis and the benefits that it did render to 
society; he took notice of the defects, not the virtues. No one gave up 
psychoanalysis because of Jaspers’ criticism, in spite of its acute 
cleverness. However, most of those who did read Jaspers’ remarks 
were more wary of psychoanalysis. Jaspers did arouse a healthy sus- 
picion about theories, and more respect to phenomenon. In the years I 
spent in Vienna, close to Freud, there were some psychoanalysts strongly 
influenced by Jaspers. I am alluding to Welder and H. Hartmann. 

At the very heart of psychoanalysis, the awareness developed that the 
clarification job initiated and partly fulfilled by Jaspers was highly 
justified. But the Vienna circle as a whole remained faithful to a rigor- 
ous orthodoxy. My attitude was tolerated, but not approved after at- 
tending numerous lectures by Adler and Steckel. And, of course, my 
analyst interpreted it as a manifestation of resistance. 

3. Another important factor at that time, whose aftermath can be 
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seen at the present time, was the interest shown by some outstanding 
men of German medicine: Kraus, the forerunner of personal pathology 
(pathology of the person), Bier, the surgeon, Lude von Krehl, and von 
Weizsaecker. The Spanish cannot doubt that had Letamendi lived at the 
same time, there would have been no problem in the assimilation of his 
ideas. He proclaimed these ideas throughout his entire life, namely, 
that the etiology of psychopathology was primarily within the individ- 
ual, or as we currently say, the “total person.” If Letamendi had had 
the historical opportunity to have been listened to, every one of the 
above cited men would have understood him. Unfortunately he re- 
mained a lonely voice in the wilderness. 

This climate of restlessness in anthropological medicine was crystal- 
lized in the Schwartz and Allers book Psychogenesis and The Bodily 
Symptoms which I translated into Spanish in 1932. The book was very 
poorly received at first; it was not until a quarter of a century later 
that its significance was noted. The interest in psychological medicine, 
even by those not of a Freudian persuasion, encouraged the psycho- 
analysts in the hope that henceforth they would not live in perpetual 
isolation. . 

4. The final factor to be considered at the time of the publication 
of Heidegger’s book was that the temper of the times was character- 
ized by a philosophic penchant. The philosophical influences acting 
upon psychology were important. They could be immediately noted in 
something like the Jntroduction to the Problems of General Psychology 
by Ludwig Binswanger. This book invests ‘the thinking of every psychol- 
ogist with a philosophical spirit, and every great philosopher with 
psychological insights; among those discussed were Dilthey, Brentano, 
Husserl, Lipps, Natorp and Bergson. Binswanger, undoubtedly in- 
tended to go further than Jaspers in the exploration of the contemporary 
philosophical and psychological thought in the cause of psychiatry. 
But, the results were not a sufficient reward for the extraordinary effort 
that went into producing the volume. Moreover, the clinical applica- 
tions were not clear. Thus it seemed as if Binswanger returned from 
a great philosophical voyage with empty hands. I, at least, was 
disappointed. 

Max Scheler was the sole philosopher whose teachings were un- 
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doubtedly useful for psychiatrists. If Husserl devoted himself to logical 
investigations, Scheler devoted himself, with his intellectual and cordial 
vehemence, to “ethical investigations.” 

In addition to these four factors, it should be necessary to point 
out a fifth factor, perhaps the most important from the point of view 
of Medical Anthropology, in as much as this might be said to be the one 
closest to reality. 

I am alluding to the writings of the men whom the 4th Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychotherapy has termed the “Big Four.” They are 
Binswanger, Minkowski, Gebsattel, and Straus. Even before 1927, each 
of them had given tokens of his specific productivity. They had found 
their scientific frames of reference prior to Heidegger’s influence. 
Straus’ essay on the structure of human interaction, published in 
1925, was not based on Heidegger’s analysis of das Man’ as it might 
seem. Likewise, Minkowski’s writings on the psychopathology of “lived 
time” (Le Temps Vécu) were published before Sein und Zeit. The 
same is true for Gebsattel’s writings which show Kierkegaard’s in- 
fluence. Binswanger published his wonderful book on dreams in 1928 
and there is no mention of Heidegger. Before that he had published his 
Lebensfunktion and Innere Lebensgeschichte (The Function of Life 
and the History of the Inner Life) which is fundamental for a medical 
anthropology. 

These works are important for the anthropological movement in 
psychotherapy; someday they will be included in a study that will 
parallel Freud’s History of the Psychoanalytic Movement. 

What is the importance of this historical data? Once it is men-~ 
tioned it seems logical that the significance is namely that Heidegger’s 
writings are far less important for medical anthropology than for philos- 
ophy. Even before Heidegger, medical anthropology had been initiated 
and had followed a route different from psychoanalysis, namely, a 
phenomenological, even existential orientation. 

Therefore medical anthropologists, in sympathizing with Heideg- 
ger’s work, were not attracted by the infatuation of a fad; they merely 





3. Das Man is usually rendered “the One” or the impersonal “they;” one does not do 
this, one does that. The “I’on,” and Spanish “se” convey the meaning Heidegger intended. 
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were continuing to follow a path whose direction was indicated before 
Heidegger’s appearance. It is thus logical to interpret Heidegger’s work 
merely as token of the fact that psychiatric thought coincided with the 
contemporary spirit, whose greatest incarnation is always philosophy. 

I think these considerations are vital in order to clearly show Hei- 
degger’s significance for psychiatry, and in order to avoid misinterpre- 
tations that the non-medical title of my lecture might suggest. 

Having made the points that the development of both psychiatry 
and anthropological psychotherapy were not due to Heidegger’s in- 
fluence, let us now analyze the meaning of his work for psychiatry. 

It is possible to differentiate two periods in the history of the rela- 
tionship between Heidegger and psychiatry; first, the phase of enchant- 
ment, and second, that of disenchantment. (Spanish has no adequate 
word for the latter which might be called in German Erniichterung, or 
in English, “the morning after.” ) 

The enchantment period was understandable. We have already 
described how psychiatry before 1927 aspired to the development of 
an anthropology. Such a hope was frustrated by Max Scheler’s death. 

In Heidegger’s writings there seemed to be the philosophical back- 
ground for which medical anthropology was looking. The work gave the 
appearance of a profound psychology stemming from the ultimate 
ground of man, that of pre-existence. The world was analyzed by a tech- 
nique that reminds one of Von Uxkull’s descriptions of the worlds of 
animals. But Heidegger was dealing with the specifically human. For 
Heidegger, the affective plane was not considered as something in addi- 
tion to, but was itself the very foundation of man’s relation to reality. 
And perhaps most important, there was the confrontation with anxiety 
(angustia frente) in the face of which life took its supreme meaning. 
Man must choose either vulgar inauthenticity or accept authenticity 
which means that man is a being-tending-toward-death (Sein-zum-Tode). 

Everything sounded so fascinating that despite the difficulties of 
Heidegger’s language, much of which he either created himself or used 
in specialized ways, his works were eagerly studied and applied to psy- 
chiatry. This phase which can be called the “honeymoon” between 
psychiatry, anthropological psychotherapy and Heidegger bears a well 
known name—Binswanger. The possibility of an anthropological inter- 
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pretation of Heidegger’s work was brought to its highest point by 
Binswanger. In addition, he undertook the task of completing Heideg- 
ger’s anthropology by elaborating the dimension of amorous experience. 
Binswanger believed that the Freiburg philosopher had grossly over- 
looked this phenomenon with which I heartily concur. The books of 
both Heidegger and Binswanger can rightly be considered masterworks 
of contemporary psychiatry. Their significance is to my mind an op- 
portunity to review and to recreate the nucleus of Bleuler’s and Freud’s 
conceptions of man, adapted to our times. These two books give us 
a way of viewing schizophrenia today; they suggest a shift from 
a naturalistic libido theory toward a phenomenological view of per- 
sonal love. 

We have already stated that this phase was followed by another 
of reflection and criticism. Doubts arose as to whether this interpreta 
tion of Heidegger’s writings was accurate. Ultimately Heidegger him 
self was responsible for the change in orientation. Instead of taking 
pleasure in the application of his ideas to psychotherapy, he maintained 
a deep silence, which is surprising in such a man. Finally he broke 
his silence to say that his work had been misinterpreted profoundly 
in two senses: firstly, it had been considered an existential philosophy; 
secondly, it was considered an “anthropology.” The first prompted him 
to write a book “A Letter on Humanism” within which he refused any 
scholarly kinship with such men as Sartre, or even with Kierkegaard 
and Jaspers. The confusion caused by the anthropological interpreta- 
tion of psychiatry was not attacked so fiercely, but at once denied 
Heidegger’s authority. 

Naturally those very psychiatrists, whose primary scientific interest 
propelled them toward Heidegger’s writings, though interpreting them 
through their anthropological bias, were the first in acknowledging the 
confusion. Kunz, Boss, and Binswanger were the most stubborn. In a 
paper Binswanger sent to the Barcelona conference, he explicitly admits 
having misinterpreted Heidegger’s works. It is not necessary to note 
the greatness of spirit Binswanger’s confession involves, especially since 
he is now close to eighty, and this is an admission that some of his 
works, particularly the Grundformen und Erkentniss Menschlichen Das- 
eins (Basic Forms and Cognitions of Human Existence) of 726 pages, 
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suffers from a basic error in its general approach. Binswanger does not 
hesitate to sacrifice his personal vanity for the sake of truth. 

There are now two possible directions for anthropological psy- 
chiatry. 

One is to revise the entire work according to the anthropological 
interpretation of Heidegger. But this would destroy the “pseudo- 
Heidegger,” that is, the Heidegger misunderstood by physicians which 
though a psychologizing of Heidegger’s work, is still an original and 
rich creation for the purposes of psychiatry. This conflict has just been 
alluded to. 

The second direction for anthropological psychiatry is to decide 
whether or not Heidegger’s work, when correctly understood, as a quest 
for Being and not human existence, can provide psychiatry with the 
stimulus and knowledge for the specific task of understanding and 
treating mental disturbances. 

This is perhaps the most important task so I will consider it im- 
mediately. In order to facilitate understanding, it will be necessary to 
discuss the task which Heidegger assigned to himself and which he 
believes is the essential task of philosophy. 

The easiest way to understand Heidegger’s purpose is to go back 
2500 years to the epoch of pre-Socratic philosophy, the time of Thales, 
Anaxamander, Heraclitus, and Parmenides. Philosophy was in a state 
of tension over the quest for Being. Heidegger believes that this ques- 
tion has either been forgotten or not undertaken with its original vigor. 
Heidegger tries to restore the question’s sense, that is, before answer- 
ing what is the nature of Being, one must learn to ask for [the locus] 
of Being. Such an ontological task is the essential mission of phi- 
losophy; philosophy then is superior to science and inferior to theology. 
Being is therefore the ultimate object for philosophical investigation, 
that whence one comes in which one terminates. Now according to 
Heidegger, philosophy is solely for the quest of Being. 

According to Sein und Zeit, the aspiration for Being springs up 
from the innermost recesses of human life and is intimately interwoven 
with them. Man is conceived as the unique medium through which 
Being can show itself. Heidegger does not use the term “man” or 
“personality” in order to avoid an adventitious meaning. What is con: 
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tinually spoken of as “Dasein” is a term which can be approximately 
rendered “human life, human existence, man’s existence, man or exist- 
ence;” the term cannot be translated or defined rigorously.‘ 

It literally means “‘to-be-there,” that is, the “disclosure point of 
Being.” For Heidegger, human life is secondary; it merely functions 
as a facilitation or hindrance for the appearance of the truth of Being. 
Thus, it is clear that while the interest of the physician is in man, 
that of Heidegger is in Being. 

We are now in the proper position to approach the interpretation 
of the Oedipus myth offered by Heidegger, interesting not only to 
anthropological medicine, but also to philosophy which may be said to 
be the theory of truth. 

What is this interpretation? 

We should say in advance that it has little relation with the Freudian 
thesis, rather it has an opposite meaning. 

Oedipus is the tragedy of man’s passion for knowledge. 

One may recall now Jocasta and the soothsayer try to dissuade 
Oedipus from his search of the truth. Oedipus does not surrender 
his goal but stubbornly pursues, wrestling against every obstacle that 
impends his reaching the truth which at last he “dis-covers.” 

The drama depicts the Greek and Heideggerian concept of truth 
as a dis-covering, an un-veiling, an un-forgetting (a-lethia). Oedipus 
could have let the truth remain veiled; he could have continued to 
reign; he would have preserved the happiness of his home and triumph. 
Instead he preferred the truth, no matter what the price. He preferred 
the loss of his eyes, despite his great wish to see. ‘ 

This interpretation is consistent with the myth of the Sphynx, which 
Freud’s interpretation does not even take into account. The attitude of 
Oedipus in the face of truth is that of a man who chooses the path of 
knowledge. The difference is that in the case of the Sphynx the quest 
for truth brings Oedipus victory; in that of the famine, the quest brings 
his downfall. 


Is it conceivable that the passion for knowledge can invoke an 





4. See Edith Weisskopf-Joelson’s suggestion concerning definitions, Journal of Existential 
Psychiatry, 1:3, p. 395, 1960. 
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element of the tragic? Does not the fact that Oedipus is a tragedy sup- 
port Heidegger’s interpretation? It is easy to understand the passion 
for ambition, vanity and jealousy, why not for knowledge? Knowledge 
does not attract us for itself, but for its usefulness. Only the ancient 
Greeks could understand how the search for the knowledge of the truth 
is actually a passion. Are we so insensible, so incapable of understand- 
ing how such knowledge can result in a tragedy? 

I do not believe that contemporary man is inferior to the ancient 
Greek. Nor do I believe that anyone doubts that the great passion of 
Sigmund Freud’s life was knowledge, and that we, as his followers, 
are likewise imbued with this same passion. What does psychoanalysis 
do but seek a-lethia, an unforgetting? Even more than human knowl- 
edge in general, or at least with greater evidence, psychological knowl- 
edge is an a-lethia. Insofar as it renders the opaque transparent, tears 
off veils, and overcomes resistances, it substitutes authentic knowledge 
for illusions about the Being of our lives. 

There is no doubt but that the psychoanalyst embodies the role of 
Oedipus, with the same stubbornness, with the same courage, facing the 
tragic risk that knowledge of the truth may be terrible. He does this 
whenever he recklessly quits the shelter into which he has settled 
his life, and sacrifices an illusion for a quest for a truth which can 
be either impossible to find or inhospitable. The man who does this is 
the same as that one who, disinherited, homeless (deinotaton-unheim- 
lich), has the power of his knowledge and shudderingly sings the 
strange and formidable hymn in Antigone’s chorus. 

We now see two contrasted interpretations, that of Freud and that of 
Heidegger; that of the child and the adult, the prototype of infantilism 
and the maturity of manhood; that of the unconscious and of the 
aware, of the neurotic and the psychoanalyst. Which of them shall 
we choose? 

Let us stop here. This choice of interpretation of the Oedipus myth 
is a reflection and a symbol of the decision which must be adopted in 
the gigantic struggle between the two great anthropological systems. 

Now one might object that psychoanalysis is exempt from making 
such a choice because its science is purely clinical and observational 
in the same sense as is the practice of most physicians. Such an ob- 
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jection does not take into account that psychoanalysis is a product 
of both observation and theory. Theory initially follows, and there- 
after precedes observation. Freud by no means disavowed his theoreti- 
cal speculations; he termed them “metapsychology.” He never doubted 
that his book Beyond the Pleasure Principle was a “metapsychology 
of the instincts.” He was never ready to forsake the “Oedipus com- 
plex,” or the concepts of repression, resistance, or transference; but he 
would abandon his “metapsychology” and replace it with another. 
(That such concepts have a phenomenological reality is not doubted; 
but the Freudian scheme is untenable as a theoretical basis, hence the 
development of the ontological or existential frame of reference.) 

I would like to support such an opinion with a personal anecdote. 
When I was in Vienna studying at the School of Psychoanalysis, as a 
foreigner I was privileged to be invited to some of the monthly meet: 
ings in Freud’s home at Berggasse 19, a humble and hilly street justify 
ing its name. During one session, the recently issued book Inhibition, 
Symptom and Anxiety was discussed. Walder was the lecturer. Freud 
was so pleased that he said, “I have written the book, but you have 
understood it better.”” Wilhelm Reich then initiated the discussion. He 
maintained that anxiety was caused by the transmutation of unused 
libido; therefore, with the satisfaction of libido, anxiety would disap. 
pear. This was Freud’s first theory. Freud’s revised second theory 
claimed that anxiety was a danger signal sent forth from the Ego, the 
Ego was its source. As soon as Freud realized Reich’s intransigency, the 
latter became vehement about the new theory whose consequences were 
so deplorable to him. Freud then uttered these memorable words, “We 
are men of science. I have proposed a new theory because I believe it 
renders a better account of the clinical facts, but if we shall find another 
theory which can explain the facts better, then my theory must be re- 
placed by the more adequate one.” Freud, as a great intellect, was able 
to rectify himself as was Binswanger in the paper prepared for this 
Congress. These two friends were prompted by the same ideal—it is 
not to theories, even our own, that we must remain loyal, but to the 
spirit of truth. Freud was always ready to abandon or substitute his 
“‘metapsychological” theories. However, there were certain other biases 
which influenced him as a child of the nineteenth century. In Freud’s 
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work there is an a priori decision, anterior to experience, which favors 
a particular conception of man. This is man as a biological organism, 
subject to instincts as other animals, homo natura. All of his concepts, 
to paraphrase Goethe, shift between truth and theory, observation and 
hypothesis, clinical and anthropological (human). 

The basic concepts of psychoanalysis: resistance, transference, the 
pleasure principle, Oedipal situation, method of free association, lo- 
calization of erotogenic zones, castration, repression, the unconscious, 
analysis of neurosis, and psychosis, interpretation of dreams, infantile 
sexuality, rationalization, sublimation, symbolism, the essence of cure, 
are products of inspired observation. Nonetheless they are interpre- 
tations of reality in the light of an earlier theory of man, a natural- 
istic one, that of the homo natura. In contradistinction to Freudian 
anthropology, we have its complete opposite—the existential-phenomen- 
ological conception of man. The greatest exponent of this view is un- 
doubtedly Heidegger. As soon as we are in contact with Heidegger’s 
work, we realize that we are in a new world. 

In the first place let us consider method. The “royal road” or 
principal method for the disclosure of personality is not the method 
of free association, but that of phenomenology. This is still very diff- 
cult to effect, even when an inspired light gives itself forward from 
one’s very essence (numen natural). The dimensions of the personality 
are no longer Jd, Ego, and Super-ego, but the “existentials.” The ulti- 
mate goal of analysis is not instinct, but ex-istence. Human life is still 
dramatic, but its drama is different, more metaphysical than biological. 
The whole schema of human motivation appears in a different light 
than psychoanalytic theory. The concepts previously defined by psy- 
choanalysis now assume a distinctly new dimension. The mission of the 
ontoanalytic therapist is to deal with problems in such a way as to 
compel an unfolding of their implicit meaning. 

I will not bother you with a detailed description of Heidegger’s 
work; it would, however, be useful to present his conception of man 
in order to complete the contrast of his ideas with Freud’s. 

Heidegger defines man not as a rational animal, “‘zoon logon ejon,” 
but in his later writings, as “logos anthropos ejon,” that is that the 
anthropos belongs to logos (man is a function of rationality-ed) . 
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There have been many definitions of man. I will enumerate them 
without stopping to consider them. 

Plato stated that man is a “feathered biped,” which actually repre- 
sents a more elevated definition than it might seem because of its al- 
lusion to the “winged nature” of man, even though frustrated. 

Aristotle said that man was a zoom politicon (social being). 

Rousseau, “a corrupt animal.” 

Pascal, “un roseau le plus faible de la nature, mais un roseau 
pensant.” (The weakest reed of Nature, but a thinking reed.) 

Goethe, “the first dialogue that Nature maintained with God.” 

Schiller, “the being ruled by will, whereas the rest of Nature obeys 
necessity.” 

Nietzsche, “the sick animal.” 

Scheler, “the being with the capacity of negation.” 

None of these definitions coincides with Heidegger’s; in order to 
clarify its sense, let us quote some words of Mallarmé. 


C’est t? apprendre que je suis maintenant impersonnel, et non 
plus Stephan, que tu as connu, mais une aptitude qu ’a l'universe 
spiritual a se voir et a se developper a travers ce que fut moi. 
(This is to teach you that I am now impersonal, and no longer 
Stephan, that you were acquainted with, but an ability of the 
Universal Spirit to see itself and to develop itself through that 
which I was.) 


To be a man par excellence demands depersonalizing and convert- 
ing oneself into an organ of a superior reality. The capacity to remain 
open to the Spiritual Universe, should signal the specific excellence of 
man. This is found in the works of both Freud and Binswanger, and 
not only at the moment of their decisions, but at the very moment of 
renouncement, wherein, as in the anecdote about Freud, and in the 
message Binswanger sent to this Congress, one surrenders one’s beliefs 
without hesitation in the face of a new truth. 

Thus far, the anthropological-existential orientation in psychiatry 
has primarily devoted itself to the study of psychosis or to pure aspects 
of psychopathology. The time is now right to analyze the possibilities of 
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renewing psychotherapy through anthropological thought, to explore the 
answers the new approach can give to such problems as repression, 
resistance, sublimation etc. 

We must never lose sight of these phenomena. They are the un- 
bending values of future medical anthropology; these values are 
Freudian. No matter how far we move away from Freud, we still re- 
main his disciples. Freud is a perennial figure for medicine, as is 
Hippocrates. He described permanent factors not only of human illness, 
but of the doctor-patient relationship. 

Heidegger does not represent a second Freud for psychiatry. Freud 
is present in this Congress and he will be present in forthcoming ones. 
Instead, Heidegger is a guest of honor for psychotherapy from whom 
we are eager to learn and to receive whatever he can give us. Whereas 
the presence of Freud is a constant element of psychotherapy, Heideg- 
ger’s presence is conceived of discontinually or indirectly. Not so much 
for his writings, but for the interpretations a minority of physicians can 
give them in their devotion to the difficult and extremely important task 
of analyzing the part of Heidegger’s work that can be useful for all 
psychotherapy. 

At the end of the dialogue between philosopher and psychiatrist 
which to my mind, can and ought to last for years, each must return to 
his respective home; the philosopher to his summit in the Black Forest, 
to pursue his dialogue with Being, the doctor to the headboards of his 
patient from which he will receive his most distinguished destiny. 
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TRANSCENDENCE AND HEALING 


Tuomas Hora, M.D. 


Transcendence in its literal meaning signifies stepping over, going 
beyond, surpassing, being above and beyond, etc. The term trans- 
cendence is equally a theological as well as a philosophical one. Since 
Existentialism encompasses both theological and philosophical thought, 
the term transcendence has come to play a significant role in existen- 
tial psychodynamics as a conceptual expression referring to certain 
distinct epistemological and cognitive phenomena. 

The phenomenon of healing is as mysterious and unfathomable 
in its essence as life itself. Man can destroy life but he cannot make 
it. He can produce disease but he cannot directly make health. Science 
can explore the minutest observable details of regenerative processes, 
but what the essence of healing is eludes the scientific modality of 
knowledge. Healing, Creativity, Love, Existence are mysteries of Being 
accessible to human cognition only under special circumstances and 
conditions. The special circumstances and conditions may reveal them- 
selves in the course of existential psychotherapy as intrinsically related 
to those states of consciousness which are here denoted as transcendence. 

From a psychotherapeutic standpoint, then, the following definition 
offers itself: : 

Transcendence is a broadened state of consciousness enabling man 
to cognize reality in dimensions which are above and beyond dualities 
and multiplicities. 

In relevance to healing, the following phenomena of transcendence 
have been found to be of significance in the psychotherapeutic process: 

1. Transcendence of the subject-object dichotomy between thera- 
pist and patient. 

2. Transcendence of the body-mind dichotomy. 

3. Transcendence of dualistic thought. 

4, Transcendence of the ego. 
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5. Transcendence of disease as expression of the pleasure-pain 
duality. 

6. Transcendence of causal and teleological thinking. 

7. Transcendence of the motivational split of means and ends. 

8. Transcendence of the temporo-spatial coordinates of experi- 
ence. 

9. Transcendence of the epistemic barrier between mind and 
world. 

10. Transcendence of the duality of being and nonbeing. 

11. Transcendence of the separation between man and Ultimate 
Reality (God). 

- Ad 1. To elucidate the first point, namely the transcendence of the 
subject-object dichotomy between therapist and patient, it must be made 
clear that in order for this to happen, there is the necessity that the 
therapist have at least to some appreciable degree realized most of the 
other modalities of transcendence as enumerated above. For only then is 
he capable of phenomenological perception. Only then is he adequately 
open and receptive to cognize that which reveals itself. And how does 
that which reveals itself reveal itself? It reveals itself in the form of 
happenings. Phenomena are existential events occurring from moment 
to moment and revealing themselves as shared experiences. Phenomena 
are continuously affecting all. This is a fact regardless whether the 
participants are aware of them or not. Phenomena have the quality of 
transcendence. Heidegger points up that ontological fact that man 
“is-in-this-world-as-transcendence”’ (1). 

In the psychotherapeutic encounter patient and therapist are 
mutually affecting each other far beyond verbal and sensory stimuli. 
Under favorable conditions the healthy phenomena of the therapist 
prevail over the unhealthy influence of the patient. However, if the 
therapist is unaware of the unhealthy phenomena emanating from a 
patient, he may become sick for the duration of his contact with the 
patient. This is somewhat reminiscent to what in traditional psycho- 
analysis is called a transference-countertransference impasse. However, 
that formulation implies a historico-causal-genetic conceptual frame. 
In the existential psychotherapeutic situation, however, there is a keen 
awareness of the fact that all conceptual presuppositions (including 
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existentialistic ones) represent obstacles to the realization of the thera- 
peutically essential experience of transcending the subject-object split. 

Ad 2. Transcendence of the body-mind dichotomy leads to an 
intuitive understanding of “body language.” It enables the therapist 
and the patient to become aware of subtle messages contained in bodily 
phenomena as they occur from moment to moment in the course of 
the psychotherapeutic encounter. The “silent voice” of Existence speak- 
ing from the bodies of patient and therapist reveals to them the unity 
of body and mind. Communication thus becomes truly existential in a 
hermeneutic (2) sense inasmuch as it consists of authentic elucidation 
of that which is transpiring from moment to moment. To illustrate: 

A psychiatrist became aware of the fact that whenever he was with 
one of his patients, he had a painful urge to go to the bathroom. Having 
struggled with himself for a while and not being able to understand 
this phenomenon, he revealed it to his patient and enjoined him to 
explore the meaning of this experience. Strangely enough the patient, 
showing little surprise, remarked that his wife had a similar problem. 
She habitually wet the bed, especially after arguments which usually 
centered around her objections to his rigid self-control and withholding 
of emotions. 

The example illustrates both the transcendence of the subject-object 
dichotomy and the body-mind dichotomy, inasmuch as in this particular 
incident the “silent message” came from the patient’s (and his wife’s) 
and the doctor’s organism. Body was revealed as mind and mind as 
body. The patient discovered that his body-mind spoke to his wife and_ 
she responded to him with her body-mind on an organismic level in a 
rebellious way. The doctor, however, was able to translate the body 
language into verbal elucidation and thus the patient’s consciousness 
was broadened in the direction of understanding one aspect of his mode 
of being-in-this-world. 

In another situation a therapist experienced severe pain in his eyes 
while in the presence of a particular patient. The elucidation of this 
phenomenon revealed a secret phantasy on the part of the patient which 
dealt with his desire to pluck out the eyes of the doctor, thus appro- 
priating to himself the therapist’s supposed capacities “to see into 
people’s minds.” 
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Ad 3. Dualistic thinking is on the one hand inherent in the lan. 
guage and on the other in the misinterpretation of existence in terms of 
doing and not-doing, having and not-having. 

Linguistic logic differentiates four categories of response: Yes; 
no; yes and no; neither yes nor no. Existence, freedom, love, wisdom, 
understanding, truth, health belong to none of these. To the average 
person this is unthinkable, since ordinary thinking is silent verbaliza- 
tion. Thought as language cannot go beyond itself. As long as thought 
is language-bound it must be dualistic. Transcendence of dualistic think- 
ing implies a mode of thinking which is outside, that is, beyond language 
and symbolic imagery. Such thinking is not an act, it can not be done 
or not-done; such thinking happens to man in “choiceless nonevalua- 
tive awareness” (3). Heidegger calls it “das Andenkende Denken” in 
contrast to “das Vorstellende Denken” (4). The prerequisite for such 
thinking to come into being is the realization of the limitation of dis- 
cursive dualistic thought and the condition of “Gelassenheit” which is 
best translated as reverent choiceless letting-be of what is in order that 
it could reveal itself in the essence of its being (5). The transcendence 
of dualistic thinking is then a state of consciousness characterized by 
an openness and receptivity for that mysterious flash of light which 
constitutes understanding. Understanding is seeing what really is. It is 
the revealment of truth from moment to moment. Truth liberates. Heal- 
ing requires the tranquility of the free mind. 

Ad 4. This brings us to the fourth point, namely the transcendence of 
the ego. It is an eminently significant phenomenon that in moments of 
understanding there is no understander. In moments of true experienc: 
ing there is no experiencer. The understander or experiencer emerge 
immediately after the event when it promptly proceeds to evaluate, cate- 
gorize and use that which has been understood, experienced, revealed. 
The ego then, as we speak about it here, is a certain mental activity 
in the sense of doing or not-doing and having or not-having. As long 
as this mental activity is in the foreground of estimation, it interferes 
with that openness and receptivity which are prerequisites for under- 
standing to happen. In other words, clinging to concepts and symbols 
of oneself in terms of a functional capacity or possession of any sort 
(material, ideological, spiritual, educational, etc.) is a form of mental 
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bondage and “idolatry” which hampers the capacity to see what is. 
Ignorance is that mental activity which ignores what really is. Seeing 
the ego as an obstacle to seeing leads to its transcendence. In order to 
see what is, the mind must transcend its preoccupation with what should 
be. Horney’s concept of the ego-ideal (6) expresses such mental attach- 
ment to certain symbols of what should be, which then dislocates the 
patient’s consciousness from its actual existential ground, thus leading 
to alienation. Jung is quoted as having said that modern man is like 
some one who lives on the twentieth floor of a house which begins at 
the tenth floor. Below there is nothing. 

Ad 5. Disease entails suffering. Pain becomes identified with dis- 
ease. The dualistically thinking mind is inclined to conclude that the 
alternative to pain is pleasure. Pleasure therefore tends to be con- 
sidered the expression of health. This leads to hedonistic misinterpreta- 
tion of health with its concomitant quest for pleasure as a means to an 
end. We are reminded of some “scientific” theories postulating an- 
hedonia, that is, “pleasure deficiency” as of etiologic significance in 
schizophrenic disorders. Suffering man tends to become involved in 
the dualistic preoccupation with pain and pleasure. The dualism of pain 
and pleasure tends to become the central issue in a patient’s thinking. 
Such mental entanglement leads to a vicious cycle and to aggravation 
of suffering. Disease cannot be resolved from this standpoint since 
pleasure is intrinsically connected with pain and vice versa, somewhat 
like two sides of the same coin. Transcendence of the pleasure and 
pain duality leads to a state of consciousness which is receptive to the 
truth about the personal meaning of disease rather than being caught 
up in the agitated search for the avoidance of pain and quest for health 
through pleasure. Jt is truth which heals, not the escape from suffering. 
Understanding of disease leads to health, not the pursuit of pleasure. 
Health is neither gratification nor frustration. It is Ontic Integration 
(7), resulting from reverent mindfulness and responsiveness to Exis- 
tence as the ontological Ground. In other words, health is not a matter 
of feeling good or feeling bad. It is not a matter of feelings. Health 
is “at-one-ment” with what really is. Following example illustrates the 
dilemma of pleasure-pain involvement, or the preoccupation with feel- 
ing good or feeling bad: 
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One patient was in the habit of touching his nose occasionally 
during his sessions. When this was brought to his attention, he said: 
“Why shouldn’t I relieve myself if my nose is itching?” The therapist 
answered: “If you were not in such a hurry to find relief, maybe the 
meaning of your nose-itching could reveal itself.” Following this, the 
patient began to restrain himself from scratching his nose. As he did 
so, the itch became worse, almost intolerable. The patient was in con- 
flict and felt frustrated. At this point, it was brought to his attention 
that if he is scratching he cannot understand the meaning of the itch 
because by scratching he combats it, that is, he is in conflict with it; 
however, by not-scratching he also is in conflict with it because he is 
restraining himself. As long as he is in conflict with the itching of his 
nose, he cannot understand it. The truth can only reveal itself to him 
if he is neither scratching nor not-scratching, that is, if he allows the 
itch to take place without being for or against it. When the patient thus 
reached a reverent letting-be attitude toward the itching of his nose, 
he suddenly observed that a thought passed through his mind: “I wish 
I could deceive him.” At this moment he blushed but the itching ceased. 
Thus the patient’s mind became aware of itself. Knowledge of truth 
freed him from the vicious cycle of pleasure and pain, or gratification 
and frustration. 

Ad 6. Causal and teleological thinking is calculative discursive 
activity of the mind which, while it may produce impressive theories 
and formulations, nevertheless can not lead to healing. Knowing about 
oneself is not the same as knowing oneself. Knowing oneself in the past 
or in the future is conceptual and theoretical. Since human existence 
is a process, man cannot know himself once and for all. Knowing one- 
self denotes a state of cognitive integration based on enteroceptive, 
kinesthetic, exteroceptive and connative awareness. Which means that 
in order to know himself man must transcend his causal and tele- 
ological modes of thinking and become capable of such awareness 
which would enable him to be in harmony with that existential process 
which he is. Knowing oneself is then a paradox. It is not really possible 
in a direct way. Knowing oneself is knowing the unreality of the 
self. Vision becomes aware of itself by seeing. Man knows himself by 
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understanding what is. When consciousness is capable of seeing what 
is, man becomes what he really is. 

Ad 7. Transcendence of the motivational split means the following: 
Under ordinary conditions man tends to think in terms of gratifying 
his desires. In general, he is mostly concerned with achieving cer- 
tain ends or results which would profit him. He thus becomes divided 
between what is and what should be. That which is becomes for him 
a means toward what should be. The moment this motivational dichot- 
omy enters into his interhuman existential sphere, he becomes a victim 
of his own tendencies to victimize people by using them as means to 
an end. The person whose thinking is entangled in this dualistic split 
of means and ends is unable to understand his fellow man. His life be- 
comes a series of misunderstandings and conflicts. In this “ways and 
means” mode of existence there is a source of interhuman friction lead- 
ing to severe disturbances and much suffering. Transcendence of the 
motivational split of means and ends leads to a realization that human 
understanding, harmony, love, contentment are only possible when there 
is reverence for the human being as existent which can be neither 
a means nor an end with impunity. Erich Fromm has dealt with this 
problem extensively in a chapter on “the marketing orientation” (8). 

Ad 8. Ordinarily, thinking is time-bound. Thinking usually pro- 
ceeds in terms of the past moving through the present towards the fu- 
ture. Thinking consists of juggling past experiences and informations 
which constitute memories and projecting them into the future in anti- 
cipation of what is to come. Or the present is evaluated in the light 
of past experiences and future anticipations. What in traditional psycho- 
analytic therapy is called insight is really nothing else than “hind- 
sight.” Hindsight is knowledge about what was in order to change 
what shall be in accordance with what should be. Hindsight is a means 
to an end. It is based on the illusion that man can change himself 
by willing it. However, man cannot really change himself. Change hap- 
pens to man in the open receptiveness to what is. The moment-to- 
moment realization of what is transforms man. True “insight” then is 
continuous awareness of Existence as an infinite stream of events. For 
as long as the mind is time-bound, it is closed to the unexpected, the 
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new, the creative discovery and the creative response. In order for 
healing to occur, there must be the openness and receptivity for the 
unknown to reveal itself as understanding. This requires the trans. 
cendence of the temporo-spatial co-ordinates of experience which 
reveals the timeless now. Understanding is a nontemporal “flash of 
light.” 

Ad 9. The epistemic barrier (9) connotes a certain obstacle to 
direct cognition which is universally present in man to various degrees, 
depending upon the intensity with which he clings to concepts and sym- 
bols in his mind. A rose is a rose is a rose. No matter how many 
times we say it, the fact is that we do not see the rose because the 
concept rose is in the way. Conceptual and symbolic frames of refer- 
ence are those walls which isolate Freudian psychoanalysts from 
Adlerians, Adlerians from Jungians, and pseudoexistentialists from 
other pseudoexistentialists. Perhaps the most important and most difficult 
postulate of existentialism is the transcendence of the epistemic barrier. 
Such transcendence is attained through genuine existential, that is, ex- 
periential realization of the painfulness of being a prisoner in one’s 
own mental isolation cell. The mind which transcends its own epistemic 
barrier becomes capable of true communion with what really is. The 
universal human inclination to get stuck or become attached to symbols 
is the basis for man’s inherently idolatrous nature with its tragic conse- 
quences known since biblical times. To transcend the epistemic barrier 
means to see beyond the symbol. It entails the realization that symbols 
are but “road signs” pointing the way beyond themselves. The idolatrous 
man is like a traveler who, on his way to New York, settles down in 
the first motel named New York and believes that he has arrived. 
Symbols are products of man’s desire to give form to that which for- 
ever must remain formless. “I am That I am” said God to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. We understand this to mean “I am that which forever 
Is,” or “I am that which really Is.” 

The epistemic barrier is easily discernible in the eyes of some 
patients. They look “deaf.” “Deaf eyes” communicate an unwillingness 
to hear. With the aid of the therapist it is possible for a patient to 
“learn to see his own eyes without looking in the mirror.” He can also 
develop the capacity to be aware of having “blind ears.” “Blind ears” 
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communicate a refusal to “see the point” which someone is making. 
The epistemic barrier reveals itself as the phenomenon of “deaf eyes” 
and “blind ears.” When this awareness happens, transcendence of the 
epistemic barrier has occurred. The open mind is attained through 
genuine experiential realization of the closed mind. Socrates’ wisdom 
came from knowing his own not knowing. There is a famous Zen 
story which tells about a certain person who, in the moment of enlight- 
enment, exclaimed: “The bottom of the pail has broken through!” This 
was to express the sudden opening of the mind which hitherto was closed 
by clinging to its contents. 

Ad 10. On the level of ego-consciousness man is forever seeking the 
confirmation of his existence. He strives to “constitute himself,” as one 
patient put it by “being” good or by “being” bad; by “being” important 
or by “being” needed, etc. However, since the need to confirm one’s 
being is in itself evidence of doubts concerning its reality, man is caught 
up in a situation in which not only does he have a need to seek con- 
firmation of his own being, but he also has a need to deny this need. 
The above-mentioned patient whose striving for “self-constitution” took 
the form of “being” in a continuous state of marital discord with his 
wife, once exclaimed: “But by the very fact of seeking to constitute 
myself, I negate myself!” At this moment he realized that his dread of 
non-being drove him to crave being (10). The fear of facing one’s 
own dread of non-being is expressed as dread of dread. As long as 
human consciousness is preoccupied with being and non-being, con- 
flicts are of central importance. For in conflicts sensations are generated, 
through which the notion of being gains sensory confirmation. When 
there is neither the pleasure nor the pain of conflict, being seeks to 
confirm itself by thinking which also can be sensed. “Cogito, ergo sum.” 
When there is neither sensory stimulation nor thinking, there is a void 
which conjures up the dread of non-being. The dualistic entanglements 
in the problem of being and non-being is that state of ignorance which 
is the perennial source of suffering. From this perspective, disease and 
suffering are revealed as the unceasing desire to confirm being and 
negate non-being. The tragic element of the human condition is rooted 
in that cognitive deficiency which underlies the desire of man to con- 
frm himself as primary reality. The dilemma of the being-non- 
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being duality and the endless vicissitudes connected with escaping the 
awareness of it can only be resolved through the transcendence of being 
and non-being. This implies a cognitive realization of Existence as a 
reality which is neither being nor non-being. It is therefore a Trans- 
cendental Reality manifesting itself in the universe and in human 
experience as “Love-Intelligence.” 

How does such cognitive realization of Existence as a Transcendental 
Reality come about? The desire for self-confirmation arises when man 
feels ignored or inconsequential in this world. This generates exis- 
tential anxiety which in turn seeks comfort in self-confirmatory action. 
However, every confirmation of being is simultaneously its negation. 
Consequently, this is a futile and painfully self-defeating endeavor. 
Self-confirmation is always a self-destruction and vice versa. Viewed 
in this light, even suicide appears to be a desparate act of ultimate self- 
confirmation. As long as there is a need to confirm one’s being, there is 
psychopathology and somatic concomitants. Conversely, as long as there 
is psychopathology and suffering, there is ignorance concerning being 
and non-being. Seeing ignorance as ignorance is enlightening. Trans- 
cendence is enlightened consciousness. 

Ad 11. When all previously described modes of transcendence are 
existentially realized, man becomes capable of cognizing Ultimate 
Reality. It is revealed to him in personal experience as the non-dual 
realm of Love-Intelligence. Transcending consciousness is conscious 
of Love as that Intelligence which forever reveals itself as Understand- 
ing. Love is here revealed as a mode of cognition and man as an 
instrument, a medium, an image, a likeness or reflection of it. This 
no doubt corresponds to what theologians call the moment when God 
becomes real to man. This is what Job must have meant when he said: 
“I have known Thee by the hearing of the ears, but now mine eyes 


seeth Thee.” And Job was healed. 
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THE AKEDAH 


H. WESTMAN 


“And it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt Abra- 
ham, and said unto him, Abraham: and he said, Behold, here I am. 

“And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for 
a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of. 

“And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and saddled his 
ass, and took two of his young men with him, and Isaac, and clave 
the wood for the burnt-offering, and rose up, and went unto the place 
of which God had told him. 

“Then on the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
place afar off. 

“And Abraham said unto his young men, Abide ye here with the 
ass; and | and the lad will go yonder and worship, and come again 
to you. 

“And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, and laid it 
upon Isaac his son; and he took the fire in his hand, and a knife; 
and they went both of them together. 

“And Isaac spake unto Abraham, his father, and said, My father: 
and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold the fire and the 
wood: but where the lamb for the burnt-offering? 

“And Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for 
burnt-offering: so they went both of them together. _ 

“And they came to the place which God had told him of; and 
Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, and bound 
Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood. 





From The Springs of Creativity to be published by Athenian Publishing Co., 1961. 
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“And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, 
Abraham, Abraham: and he said, Here am I. 

“And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him: for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me. 

“And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold behind 
him a ram caught in a thicket by his horns: and Abraham went and 
took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead 
of his son. 

“And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh: as it is 
said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen.” (Genesis, 
22: 1-15, my italics.) 

This is the Akedah (from the Hebrew, akad, to bind). It is read 
in the synagogue on the first day of the New Year and the shofar, the 
ram’s horn, is blown on that day as well as on the Day of Atonement. 
The passage is read in the Anglican service on Good Friday and in the 
Roman Catholic service on Holy Saturday. It is also one of the central 
events in the religion of Islam. 

Brief as the Akedah is, sparsely worded, with almost no hint of 
the feelings which must have accompanied it, it is, nevertheless, one 
of the profoundest events in the ontogenesis of the psyche and in the 
history of man’s progress toward the realization of what it is to be a 
man. Readers, commentators, scholars, artists and saints have known 
and felt this profundity for two thousand years. The sense has always 
been that with the binding of Isaac something new came into the 
world of human experience and that it marked “. . . a turning of - 
the mind which divided the history of the world into two parts, one 
before and one after the Akedah” (1). 

Its immediate background is infanticide, the ritual-murder by which 
our primitive ancestors hoped to deal magically with the dark, feared, 
unknown powers of decay and death. To destroy the child was, in 
effect, to stop time in its passage, to wipe out the visible proof of 
advancing age, and so to ward off death and delay the future. It is a 
very old impulse. Chronos killed his children to remove from his 
sight the living proof of his age. Apsu, in the Enuma Elish, would have 
liked to do the same: 








“Their way has become painful to me, (says Apsu) 

By day I cannot rest, by night I cannot sleep; 

I will destroy (them) and put an end to their way, 

That silence be established, and then let us sleep.” 
(Enuma Elish, Tablet I, 37-40) 


When he exposed the infant Oedipus on the mountain, Laius was 
obeying the same impulse; the oracle’s voice was his own. The impulse 
obeyed by Agamemnon in sacrificing Iphigenia was more complex, more 
“civilized,” so to speak, more modern. 

To see the Akedah, as some commentators have, as a protest 
against infanticide is to ignore what really happens in it. It is a sacred 
rite demanded, as Abraham felt, by God Himself. God did tempt 
Abraham to the deed, but at the instant of the sacrifice it is God Himself 
who thwarts his own purpose. It is this crucial paradoxical insight that 
makes the Akedah a revelation and Abraham the spiritual progenitor 
of Western man. 

Necessity, the very lack of any choice in the matter and of any power 
to choose, is always the justification for brutality.and violence. Agamem- 
non sacrificed Iphigenia in the name of political necessity, placating 
by murder a power outside himself, called a goddess. He might have 
chosen a different course, but by the time he came to Aulis the idea 
of war was invested with brutal powers not to be thwarted. 


**He dared the deed, 

Slaying his child to help a war. 

And all her prayers—cries of Father, Father, 
Her maiden life, 

These they held as nothing, 

The savage warriors, battle-mad” (2). 


The Jdea—social necessity, economic necessity, religious necessity, 
and so on, no matter how benevolent its ends, is, more often than 
not, brutal in its means, the very brutality being considered necessary 
and just, because it is committed in the dim glow of some future “good.” 

At the beginning of the Akedah, Abraham is in one way at least 
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like Agamemnon. Though he suffered, Agamemnon did not doubt 
or question Calchas, the Seer, through whom the gods had spoken, 
| and neither did Abraham question the inner voice that demanded the 
monstrous act. He simply obeyed. But there is a signal difference: 
Agamemnon needed Calchas to tell him the will of the gods, and his 
own fate; no such intermediary between him and his God was ac- 
was — ceptable to Abraham, he would accept nothing short of intimacy 
ulse — with Him. For Agamemnon such intimacy would have been incon- 
nore f ceivable. His pantheon was created out of the fragmented psyche and 
was a true image of it. His gods and goddesses were symbols of human 
atest F attributes and to be favored by one of them was necessarily to incur 
cred § the enmity of another, perhaps to be driven to ruin by the latter. This 
mpt § is the same within the psyche when a portion of its gifts is idolized and 
self f the rest neglected, when, in short (whether the times are pagan or 
that f otherwise), the gods are made in the image of men. In such a 
itor § situation, responsibility always rests outside; for Agamemnon, it lay 
with the gods. He could sacrifice Iphigenia and remain guiltless in 
ywet § his own eyes. According to the poets, his act made the Trojan War 
nem: § possible and led to his own murder, and Clytemnestra’s and to Orestes’ 
iting | madness: violence spawning violence out of the psyche’s dire frag- 
have § mentation. Aeschylus, in the Oresteia, could see no way out of the real 
idea § problem except to deny, in effect, its existence, by referring it backward 
into a time when, as far as the human psyche is concerned, it did not 
exist. At the climax of the trilogy, in The Eumenides, both Apollo and 
Athena insist upon the primal state of the psyche, when the waters 
were not yet divided, when there was no insight into the dualities of “ 
existence, no question of the sources of motive and action and no touch 
possible therefore, at any point, upon the pulse of tragedy. 
Apollo speaks: 





“T will tell you, and I will answer correctly. Watch. The 


sity, mother is no parent of that which is called her child, but only 
than nurse of the new-planted seed that grows. The parent is he who 
sary mounts. A stranger she preserves a stranger’s seed, if no god in- 
od.” terfere. I will show you proof of what I have explained. There 


least can be a father without any mother. There she stands, the living 








witness, daughter of Olympian Zeus, she who was never fostered 
in the dark of the womb yet such a child as no goddess could 
bring to birth.” 


And Athene, at the balloting, says: 


“It is my task to render final judgment here. This is a ballot 
for Orestes I shall cast. There is no mother anywhere who gave 
me birth, and, but for marriage, I am always for the male with 
all my heart, and strongly on my father’s side. So, in a case 
where the wife has killed her husband, lord of the house, her 
death shall not mean most to me. And if the other votes are 
even, then Orestes wins” (3). 


The decision is pre-human and inhuman since the motives out 
of which it is cast spring, as far as the inner world is concerned, out 
of Adam’s time, before any experience of the truly other. Conse. 
quently the decision has nothing to do with the brutal human facts of 
the Oresteia which brought the trial about. The decision is social, it 
reasons away the blood curse, but it does not break the pagan round. 
Sophocles could find no solution for Oedipus. Oedipus could answer 
the Sphinx’s riddle with a single word, “Man!,” but when the time 
came for him to see the full meaning of that answer in his own life, 
he blinded himself. But he had been blind from the beginning: he came 
finally to Colonos, saying, “Knowing nothing, I went on,” and he 
vanished into the grove of oaks sacred to the Awful Goddesses, “Queens 
of dread aspect,” declaring his innocence. How he died was never 
known, for Theseus hid his eyes against the sight. Later, Antigone said: 


“Alas! 
How manifold the inheritance of woe 
Drawn from the troubled fountain of our birth!” (4) 


The Bible’s answer to this woeful cry and to the Greek’s tragic 
sense of life may be found, concisely, in the verses about the sour 
grapes. The whole passage is, unfortunately, not often quoted: 
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“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will sow the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah with the seed of man, and with the 
seed of beast. 

“And it shall come to pass that like as I watched over them to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to throw down and to destroy and to 
afflict; so will I watch over them to build and to plant, saith the Lord. 

“In those days, they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten a sour 
grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. : 

“But everyone shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth 
the sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 

“After those days, saith the Lord, J will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts; and will be their God and they shall 
be my people.” (Jeremiah, 31: 27-33, my italics.) 

This singular promise, spoken out of an unshakable conviction of the 
intimacy between God and Man, resounds again and again throughout 
the Bible and helps to give it a transcendent place above all other sacred 
books. Why have we put it away as a book into a place of remote 
sanctity? We scarcely read it any longer or understand it in its remark- 
able immediacy. Some of us have turned away from its passionate 
concern with the individual human being to the East, to an order of 
wisdom which disregarded the development of the individual and 
sought fulfillment in self-obliteration.* Deep as this wisdom often is in 
its cyclical view, it remains a pagan one; life and time and the 
psyche continue to turn back upon themselves and the Eternal 
Round is not broken but transcended by the obliteration of Nir- 
vana. But no matter where we turn we cannot transcend the natural 
order; as men we are part of it. When we, as individuals, lack 
any human relations with the vast energies of that order; when they 





*«, . . the orthodox Vedic view of the divine life-force and its unending play [was] 
obviously a vision that involves a depreciation of the individual. Any civilization so inspired 
would tend to overlook the unique and personalizing features of the various men and 
women who composed it; and indeed we find that the holy wisdom of the Brahmans largely 
disregarded the development of the individual. Self-discovery and self-expression were never 
studied as the means by which one should realize oneself and prepare to make one’s con- 
tribution to the world. In fact, the whole idea of the Brahman civilization was precisely the 
contrary. Fulfillment was sought through self-obliteration; each was all.” Heinrich Zimmer, 
Philosophies of India, p. 412. Bollingen Series XXVI, New York, N. Y., 1951. 


‘ 
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turn in unending cycles back upon themselves, we always explain our 
motives and actions in terms of necessity, of the driven and ines. 
capable. We project our helpless state in symbols of monsters, dragons, 
werewolves, all manner of things inhuman, outside and beyond the 
human creature and bound to destroy him, and they do, whether in the 
shape of a beast projected into the world or, as in Oedipus’s case, in the 
shape of his own actions. In this sense, we of the modern world are 
again profoundly pagan. All our brutality is now outside and above us, 
hovering in the shape of bombs and missiles that might at any moment 
drop, and like Oedipus and like Agamemnon we see ourselves at best 
as instruments, having no choice but to destroy or be destroyed. We 
are back, it would seem, where we started; it is as though the Bible 
had never been written, as though we had not for two thousand years 
had in our hands man’s estimate and resolution of the central dilemma 
of his nature. We have slipped back to that dim state in which, having 
no image of what a man is or may be, men imagined that the sources 
of motive and action lay somewhere outside themselves and, conse- 
quently, that responsibility lay with the gods, if anywhere. 

Throughout the early chapters of Genesis, the poets take up and ex- 
amine the central dilemma of man as man; they turn it like a faceted 
stone which has, as its center, a developing image of the intimacy be- 
tween man and his God. Between the Creator and Adam, that intimacy 
seems slight; the snake could be blamed. Between the Lord God and 
Cain it is closer, but Cain could question his responsibility and, in the 
legends, he could be imagined to fix his guilt upon God. Now, with 
Abraham, whatever distance there was between man and his God is 
wiped out. The Akedah establishes an abiding intimacy. 

As a symbolic action, it is remarkably complex, remarkably daring, 
and double-edged as a blade. In the beginning, Abraham is still pagan. 
According to the Koran, the urge to kill Isaac came to him in a dream; 
according to Genesis, God tempted him, he heard God’s voice demand 
the sacrifice and he did not question it. Why not? Doesn’t this leave 
as open as ever the question of individual human responsibility? Had 
Abraham killed Isaac, the living proof of his age, infirmity, even- 
tual death, would he, like Cain, have pointed to God as the source 
of his evil inclination? The decisive factor here is Abraham’s intimacy 
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with his God. Sarah laughed, questioned, doubted, but Isaac came. 
Whatever primitive and, up to now, “natural” impulses Isaac’s youth 
may have stirred in the old Abraham, the sight of him must have af- 
firmed at every moment an opposite truth: Isaac came and was visibly, 
palpably there against nature but wholly in accordance with Abraham’s 
experience of his God. Therefore that experience was all the more to 
be trusted. If his God tempted him by stirring something so old and 
brutal in his nature, so against his human feelings for his son and, 
seemingly, so violently at cross-purposes with his God’s own purpose 
in giving him his son, then he must still trust as Agamemnon did, even 
to the point of risking the humanity he has achieved up to now.* 

Abraham obeyed. He travelled for three days in silence in the 
direction the Voice had indicated to him and “on the third day Abraham 
lifted up his eyes and saw the place afar off.” 

Here the pattern of the psyche’s creative action (the Word, the 
hearing, the choice, the seeing) is opened up and another phase is 
added. It is the phase of silence, a period of time when time is sus- 
pended, the senses blotted out, the inner order seemingly isolated 
and all its energies constellated around the seed of choice; the journey 
itself, whether taken by Abraham toward Moriah, or by Jonah into 
the whale’s belly, or by Christ downward into Sheol, being an inward 
journey across the silent wastes of being. 

“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign; and 
there shall be no sign given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonah; 

“For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly; 
so shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth.” (Matthew, 12: 39-40) 

Jonah fled when he heard the Voice and came into the heart of the 
tempest and was cast overboard and swallowed by the great fish the 
Lord had prepared for him: 

“The waters compassed me about, even to the soul; the depth closed 
me round about, the weeds were wrapped about my head. 

“IT went down to the bottoms of the mountains; the earth with her 





* Doesn't this cast a significant light on the plea in The Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not 
into temptation”? Do we mean Him to spare us this intimacy and the responsibility we 
incur with awareness of His ways? 
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bars was about me forever; yet hast thou brought up my life from 
corruption, O Lord my God. 

“When my soul fainted within me I remembered the Lord; and my 
prayer came in unto thee, into thine holy temple. 

“They that observe lying vanities, forsake their own mercy.” (Jonah, 
2: 5-8, my italics.) 

The experience takes place in the inner world and pluiaps that 
world to its depths; the journey, the casting-overboard, the elected 
descent are symbolic of withdrawal into the inner order and during 
the course of it one’s own mercy spares one for awareness. In poetic 
terms, it is a kind of dying, a leap away from the security of the 
known (the known always seems secure, no matter how unpleasant it 
may be) into the utterly unknown; a committal to the sacrifice of what 
we sum ourselves up to be in order to discover how far short of the 
total that summation has been. One must, it seems, descend silently to 
the primal depths. The sign of Jonah seems to be the sign of silence. 


“I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 

For hope would be hope for the wrong thing; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 
Wait without thought, for you are not ready for thought: 
So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing. 


“Whisper of running streams, and winter lightning. 
The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry, 
The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy 
Not lost, but requiring, pointing to the agony 
Of death and rebirth.” 
(T. S. Eliot, East Coker) (5) 


As the silence ended, as he lifted up his eyes, Abraham “saw the 
place afar off.” At this instant the spirit lifts: there is hope and promise 
in the words themselves. Then Isaac asked about the sacrificial victim 
and Abraham, with a remarkable blend of tragic irony and profound 
faith, answered that God would provide Himself with His own victim. 
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One feels from this answer that Abraham suddenly knows now in the 
depths of his being something new of which he is not yet conscious. 
His own mercy, the psyche’s own forgiveness, a sudden harmony of 
the forces of the inner world in the face of his committal, seems to have 
evoked the answer, and promises a deeper answer, and on the basis of 
the promise he has acquiesced to. 

The legends say that Isaac acquiesced as well: 

“Father, make haste,” Isaac said to Abraham, “bare thine arm, 
and bind my hands and feet securely, for I am a young man, but thirty- 
seven years of age, and thou art an old man. When I behold the 
slaughtering knife in thy hand, I may perchance begin to tremble at 
the sight and push against thee, for the desire unto life is bold (6)*.” 

In this moving passage Isaac is imagined to have, like Abraham, 
trustfully surrendered; he too seems to have looked up and seen the 
place afar off and acquiesced to the developing situation. And here, as in 
the Biblical passage, there is a revelation of a deeply human rela- 
tionship between father and son. Love is a factor between them over- 
ruling necessity in the very act of bowing to it. Love is what was 
lacking in Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Electra and Orestes, Laius, 
Jocasta and Oedipus. With Abraham and Isaac it becomes the primary 
factor, the very crux of the commitment. 

“And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and, behold, behind him a ram 
caught in the thicket, which God had created in the twilight of Sab- 
bath eve in the week of creation, and prepared since then as a burnt 
offering instead of Isaac. And the ram had been running toward Abra- 
ham, when Satan caught hold of him and entangled his horns in the 
thicket, that he might not advance to Abraham. And Abraham, seeing 
this, fetched him from the thicket, and brought him upon the altar as 
an offering in place of his son Isaac. And Abraham sprinkled the blood 
of the ram upon the altar, and he exclaimed, and said, “This is instead 





*The legends prove again here the abiding richness of the original image. It is, in 
fact, the image itself which continues its own development, being re-experienced, expanded, 
deepened by the poet according to his own time and disposition. It is not a matter of 
fanciful elaboration but rather that the image as archetype continues to stir the forces of 
the inner world to the degree that it still holds something of the truth of the human 
condition. The artist would be quickest to testify to this process of creativity. 
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of my son, and may this be considered as the blood of my son before the 
Lord (7).” 

God accepted the sacrifice, accounting it as though it had been Isaac, 
and said: 

“It was manifest to Me, and I foreknew that thou wouldst withhold 
not even thy soul from Me! (8).” , 

Abraham, in his faith and irony, proves to have been right: God 
does provide Himself with His own victim. Because He foresaw the 
Akedah. He prepared for it by creating the ram in the twilight of the 
sixth day of Creation and left him to graze under the tree of life until 
an angel brought him out of Eden to Mount Moriah. (9) The ram, 
according to the legend, is a knowing victim; Satan restrains him be- 
cause the time is not yet ripe. It comes to its fullness when Abraham 
lifts the knife and then it is as though his own brutality leaps forth, 
and takes the ram’s shape and he can see it and see the possibility of 
choosing a different way. He has no reason to believe the sacrifice 
will be acceptable, that the blood of the ram will be taken in place of 
the blood of his son, but he takes the risk, the “existential leap” be- 
yond all certainty, and in doing so poses and answers a crucial ques- 
tion about the nature of God and the Nature of Man. Taken inwardly, 
as a distillation in symbolic action of a discovery about the inner 
world, about the nature of the psyche itself, the event, the question 
and the answer are momentous. The psyche proves to hold within 
itself the means with which to confront and transform its own blind 
and brutal forces. In the lightning-flash of this insight the inner world 
appears radically changed. 

There is a great deal of lore about Mount Moriah. It is said that 
at the end of his three-day journey, when he first lifted his eyes, “[ Abra- 
ham] noticed upon the mountain a pillar of fire reaching from earth 
to heaven, and a heavy cloud in which the glory of God was seen.” 
Abraham said to Isaac: ‘My son, dost thou see on that mountain which 
we perceive at a distance that which I see upon it?’ And Isaac answered, 
and said unto his father: ‘I see, and, lo, a pillar of fire and a cloud, 
and the glory of God seen upon the cloud.’ Abraham knew then that 
Isaac was accepted before the Lord for an offering. He asked Ishmael 
and Eliezer: ‘Do you also see that which we see upon the mountain?’ 
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They answered: “We see nothing more than like the other mountains,’ 
and Abraham knew that they were not accepted before the Lord to go 
with them (10).” 

“The place on which Abraham had erected the altar was the same 
whereon Adam had brought the first sacrifice, and Cain and Abel had 
offered their gifts to God—the same whereon Noah raised the altar 
to God after he left the ark. (11).” 

The place is also said to be the same as Golgotha. In other words, 
it is a region of the psyche, a sacred precinct to be arrived at by 
choice, through that silence that is like dying. The need to make the 
journey, springing out of the psyche’s urge toward wholeness, is what 
brings so many people to psychotherapy; what makes it so difficult is 
that the way necessarily lies through the primitive, sub-rational and dark 
in man’s nature. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, with all 
thy soul and with all thy strength. (12).” 

All is the crucial word: it encompasses the soul’s evil along with 
its good. In the legend, Satan’s presence on Mount Moriah is as neces- 
sary as God’s. Abraham enters the sacred precinct driven by what we 
would call the “demonic,” by those forces of his inner world which 
deny life and would destroy it, but there is a duality, an opposition, 
within the demonic itself (it was his God who tempted him); in 
other words, he moves into a direct experience of the dualities of 
man’s nature, and the instant he lifts the slaughtering knife, those op- 
posites collide and out of the resounding crash comes awareness of the 
possibility of choice. In really seeing his own brutality, he can see” 
his relationship with it, and thus its power over him, the eternal round 
is broken. The war of opposites ends and the opposites are revealed 
as harmonious: God and Satan stand together in the sacred precinct, 
Abraham, the Man, stands between them. Man as Man, an individual 
distinct within and vitally related to the forces of his being, becomes 
an actuality. Personality is established. 

‘* |, . may this be considered as the blood of my son before the 
Lord.” 

Within the inner world, the human prerogative has been asserted: 
the intrinsic individuality takes its stand amid the forces which sur- 
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round and sustain and support it or, as it sometimes seems, are bent 
upon destroying it. In taking the stand, in making the choice, the very 
nature of those forces is revealed. The answer to Abraham was im- 
mediate: his choice, the human way, is right. The sacrifice was ac- 
ceptable. 

Lately, a new romanticism about this most profound human ex- 
perience is evident. Many people have been encouraging great expecta- 
tions of the new “religious” revival, finding proof of their hope in all 
kinds of signs, from mass conversions at mass meetings, mass immer- 
sions, mass healings meticulously televised . . . from all this, to the 
broad intense interest in the religions of India, China and Japan. A 
great deal is being said about “ultimate concern” and about that 
vertiginous moment when truth is known and the very being trans- 
formed. There is, certainly, hope in the fact that modern men want 
experience of these things, but it is disturbing that the experience itself 
is being misunderstood and misrepresented. It is being made to seem 
immediately at hand, around the next corner, and if only the seeker 
runs hard enough and juggles existential concepts adroitly enough, 
he can catch it. What is being forgotten is that the “heroic encounters,” 
as the poets render them, are distillations of years of elected loneliness, 
often of despair, and always of the long intense effort to perfect the 
will to that fine gleaming point at which, like the point of Abraham’s 
knife, when the light catches it, something new of human reality is 
revealed. The Bible and all the other great poetic records of man’s 
progress toward self-knowledge and toward the realization of his own 
humanity come to us, obviously, as the finished product, and one must 
be careful not to be misled. It is sobering to remember how long a time 
must have been spent in the discovery and the refinement. 

“For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, 
so shall the Son of Man be three days and nights in the heart of the 
earth.” 

The long three days and three nights are inescapable. The psyche’s 
“transformation” may happen in an instant, but that instant comes 
long after the immersion. Long after the Word is spoken, the ear be- 
gins to hear. The inertia of the inner world is natural and great and it 
guards itself with might. Long after the ears have heard, the emergent 
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individuality may commit itself to that sacrifice of “myself to myself” 
and begin the painful process of the will’s refinement which may bring 
it at last to the point when it is no longer will but acquiescence, and 
then the time is ripe for action, for the risking. But then the inertia 
is greatest, for it is directly threatened; it “acts” by its very presence 
within the natural order to limit and to confine, to hedge in right- 
eousness, for example, and hold back the future, to thwart the develop- 
ment of the human, to hamper the ontogenesis of the psyche. 

“Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods?” (John, 10: 
34). This was Christ’s answer to the crowds who were stoning him. 
The primal inertia has never been more directly challenged, nor the 
risk that challenge entails more clearly defined. What is risked, what 
is sacrificed, is present identity, the partial, limited, seemingly essen- 
tial and secure. Once committed to that risk, the leap once taken, after 
the long silence the eyes may lift to a view of the sacred precinct 
where God, Satan and Abraham stood together. 

“* Do you see how Abraham my friend proclaims the unity of My 
Name in the world?’ God said to the doubting angels the moment before 
Abraham lifted the knife. ‘Had I harkened unto you at the time of the 
creation of the world, when ye spake, What is man, that Thou are 
mindful of him? And the son of man, that Thou visitest him? who would 
there have been to make known the unity of My Name in this 
world?” (13) 

For Abraham, the experience of his own brutality was inescapable 
if he were ever to know the sudden inspiration which thwarted it; both 
are the ways of God, and none but Man can know and proclaim them - 
in their unity, which is His unity. The spirit does not prevail against 
Behemoth, but prevails with it. The death and the resurrection are 
necessary to proclaim the Whole. 

The scope and grandeur of Abraham’s story and of the Bible as a 
whole may tend to set them at a distance from us and make them seem 
far removed from the life we live and of very little application to it. 
Like everything else in our poetic and artistic heritage from the 
time the Word was uttered and the world was made, these great per- 
sonages and this book are the refined and polished record of man’s 
discovery of himself in the midst of the orders of experience; records, 
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therefore, of the ontogenesis of the psyche itself as the individual has 
experienced it and has been able to communicate that experience to us. 

The inner order, like the outer, changes little: it is the human that 
makes the difference in both worlds and changes or is not changed, 
progresses or does not progress. The vast energies of the psyche are still 
directed toward the realization of wholeness and we still experience 
the fact and the effort in dreams which, intimate though they are, make 
use of private symbols remarkably like those public symbols of Biblical 
literature: 

One of my patients, a Roman Catholic by upbringing, well-edu- 
cated except that he had next to no knowledge of the Bible, dreamed 
once that he saw a rocky pinnacle, strangely lighted in a general dark- 
ness, and a trail leading upward along which a herd of rams came 
leaping. Behind them came a tall old man in strange robes, a patriarch, 
and he climbed to the top of the peak and blew a loud blast on a ram’s 
horn. The patient heard that blast, it woke him up. Surely at some time 
in his childhood he must have heard or read the story of Abraham and 
Isaac and responded to it, but he did not remember, and more than 
a year went by before the meaning of his dream was clear to him. 

Another patient, whose troubles came from his unwillingness to ac- 
cept any responsibility for himself or his own actions and whose feel- 
ings were concentrated in hatred for his brother, came finally to this 
decisive symbolic action: he dreamed he had murdered his brother 
and that, sitting at the family dinner table afterward, he wrote on the 
tablecloth with a fork, “I killed my brother.” The family rushed in, 
shouting that he was a fool, the police would come and take him away, 
but he shouted back that it was true: “I am guilty!” 

Still another patient, whose behavior not only sexually but in 
most other ways could be summed up by the word onanistic, dreamed 
he was at the top of a lighthouse located inland, far from the sea. He 
was watching a group of people in a garden far below and he wanted 
to join them, but there was no way down. He had no choice but to leap. 
He got up all his courage and tried once, failed, tried again, failed, 
then, with that desperation that comes when even courage has proved to 
be not enough, he tried the third time and leaped out into the void of 
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air. The lighthouse instantly telescoped and he walked calmly away on 
solid ground. 

A young Chinese refugee, son of an eminent father, suffering from 
both these facts of his existence, dreamed: 

“T was carrying my little niece of whom I am very fond; we were 
crossing a yard. The yard was very muddy, so I walked around he 
edge where the mud was comparatively firm. More than halfway 
around, I discovered a blunt instrument stuck into my niece’s ankle, and 
I was in a panic to get back where I had come from and get first aid 
for the child because she might get an infection from the blunt instru- 
ment and the mud. I was in such panic that I ran straight into the 
middle of the yard where the mud was softest and I began to sink 
lower and lower and I was terrified. Then suddenly a man in the 
position of the Statue of Liberty rose up out of the mud; he was carry- 
ing a child and water spurted all around them like a fountain, to wash 
the mud off, and at the same time there was a bright sun shining in- 
stead of the grey sky that was there before.” 

The blast of the ram’s horn which demands the sacrifice but simul- 
taneously promises the blessing; the words on the tablecloth which in 
their declaration of personal guilt also declare the acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibility; the risk of the leap out and down the bleak light- 
house of self-sufficiency; the desire to save the wounded, Oedipus- 
like child which leads where the mud is softest, to the sinking, but im- 
mediately to the rising-up, the cleansing and the sunlight: all of these 
were events in the ontogenesis of the individual psyche and they reaf- 
firm man’s ability to experience in his own way those events recorded 
with such grandeur in the Bible. The effort to know brought them about; 
the knower, as patient, might still have been frail and fearful, unable 
to grasp what had happened in his inner world, but the very knowing, 
the experience itself, has strength and courage in it. 

To give the Sphinx the quick, open-eyed answer, “Man,” does not 
mean that one knows the meaning of the question or of the answer. 
Oedipus withdrew into the lonely blind majesty of his innocence; an 
innocence as lacking in human meaning as his blindness. To be blind 
does not necessarily mean not to see: Oedipus had proof of that in 
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Tiresias. With Tiresias, the lack of physical sight, of the view of the 
outer order of experience, is symbolic of inward seeing, and it is this 
that Oedipus never achieved. Blindness, in the sense that Christ used 
it, means vision of that other landscape and knowledge of that seem- 
ingly other order of things which gives the answer its truth, and 
stabilizes the world. 
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THE PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC 
TRANSACTION: AN OPERATIONAL 
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“Medicine,” says Marcel Proust, “when it fails to cure the sick, 
busies itself with changing the sense of verbs and pronouns” (1). 
He might have added nouns, the other parts of speech and, when this 
proves insufficient to get at the “meaning of meaning” (2), the inven- 
tion of a metalanguage (3) to talk about communication. 

For some time past, theories and studies referring to problems of 
assimilation and learning have been freely translated into the area 
of interaction (4, 5). However, there is an essential difference between 
the acquisition of a patterned and restricted set of stereotyped re- 
sponses, and the creative, continually variant process of human interac- 
tion (6). This does not, of course, diminish the significance of the 
formal characteristics of verbal and non-verbal communication, which 
are essentially culturally determined (7). But as is obvious, the rich: 
ness of communicative behavior is hardly entailed or encompassed (a) 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Psychiatric Association, San Fran- 
cisco, May 13, 1958, in revised form. 

** We wish also to thank Drs. Richard Sackstedder, Shepard Kellem, Enoch Callaway, 
Jacob Finesinger, John Reid, and many others who have participated in one way or an- 
other in discussions which led to the organizing of this material in the present form. 

(a) The recognition of the limits of instrumental approaches to interaction is well 
described by Jaspers in his differentiation of Dasein, Bewusztsein uberhaupt, Geist, and the 
other aspects of the Umgreifende, or that encompassing nature of man, which cannot itself 
be encompassed. 
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by the narrow confines of the linguists’ or the anthropologists’ tools, any 
more than lumber and carpenters’ implements are a house. 

Many levels of communication must be distinguished which are 
too often confused or lumped together, e.g., the formal use of language, 
phonetic and phonemic (9), its information (10, 11) and interactive 
aspects (12, 13). These are neither all the same nor freely inter- 
changeable. It is primarily with the last, the interactive aspect of com- 
munication, that the present paper deals. 

Interaction or better, transaction, is an exchange in which the whole 
can quite probably never be measured, but some, nor the sum, of its 
parts, may be distinguished at least for ultilitarian purposes. Several 
principles are important here. 1) communication is inevitably in- 
direct (8), i.e., carried out through some form of intercessor (14), 
verbal or other. 2), for purposes of defining some limit, it is assumed 
that the least common denominator in communication is the dyad 
(15), which may be the common denominator in the group situation, 


as well (16). This surely is the case in the usual psychotherapy situa- 
tion. 


Nonetheless, despite a plethora of fruitful contributions to the 
analysis of different aspects of communications (17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25), a clinically useful and theoretically satisfying or cen- 
tral method for considering the communicative transaction has yet 
to evolve. The present approach, it is hoped, may help a bit further 
to box in this eluctable thing called human communication. 


PREMISES: 


The communicative behavior of two individuals in a transaction 
would appear to be essentially stochastic in nature, i.e., the behavior 
of individual two would be probabilistically dependent upon the be- 
havior of individual one and vice versa serially. Nonetheless, this does 
not correspond precisely but only roughly, particularly in the patholo- 
gical situation, which will be developed further below. For purposes 
of carrying on useful communication a principle of incompleteness 
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(non-identity or non-symmetry) must be invoked (b). What this means 
is essentially that symmetrical replication or identity of action does not 
tend to move communication in a given direction, but essentially tends 
rather toward a closed and completed cycle. Thus, hello: hello, and 
goodbye: goodbye, how do you do: how do you do, primarily open or 
close the communicative gate, i.e., they are joining or severing devices 
and do not in themselves transmit information or advance a transaction. 
A similar situation pertains in the course of an impasse, for example, 
of the Gaston-Alfonse, i.e., “after you: no, after you” response, or in 
the high pitch of unyielding argument. Thus, within a range (c) pur- 
poseful communication is dependent upon an inequality between the be- 
havior of the two participants, i.e., Ra Rs where R equals response, 
and A and B are the participants, or, in a certain sense the main- 
tenance of a functional or optimal communicative distance. A measure 
of the simultaneous variance, then may give a clue to the degree and 
kind of interaction between the individuals, and may be employed to 
examine the course and perhaps the quality of the therapeutic trans- 
action. 

Perhaps the simplest and best verbal definition of the therapeutic 
transaction is Masserman’s where he says, “By every ethical means 
available, a) make the patient’s (neurotic) conduct seem no longer 
necessary or profitable to him and b) help fill the void of adaptation 
thus created by encouraging new patterns of achievement, that he will 
eventually adopt as personally and socially preferable to the old” (28). 
To spell this out in terms which may be examined more closely the 
following methodology has been developed. 4 


(b) Lee and Yang (26) have done for physics what must surely be done for behavior, 
when they put to rout the concept of symmetry. Von Bertalanffy (27) and others have of 
course moved in that direction in biology with their pursuit of the laws of the open system. 

:(c) Obviously, extremes of inequality such as catatonic silence and manic garrulity do 
not ordinarily add up to communication, purposeful or otherwise. The language of diplo- 
macy often takes into account a principle of the opposite order, i.e., if both participants 
maintain an “open line” with equivalent or formally opposed cliches, communication is 
stabilized at a level which often seems to the outsider as purposeless. However, the main- 
tenance of an open line is in itself important in that more meaningful use may be made 
of the channel from time to time or at a later date. 
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METHOD: 


Typed verbatim transcripts of interviews were employed for the 
analysis (d). The unit of analysis was arbitrarily determined to be that 
phrase, clause, or equivalent which could be turned into a simple 
declarative sentence. A randomizing sampling method was employed 
depending on the length of the interview (e). The analysis was made 
simultaneously for therapist and patient so that comparative profiles 
could be made. 

Two broad areas of analysis were employed. One, the process analy- 
sis attempted to get at the underlying dynamic or energic aspect of 
the transaction. Independent of motivation, it attempted to answer 
the question, what did the operations of the participants appear to be 
doing (perhaps from the point of view of a third party)? In a sense, 
it was a measure of the interactive strategies. The context analysis 
attempted to answer the question, what were the characteristics of the 
communication in terms of the communicative habits? These are the 
automatized verbal signatures or in a sense, the personal lexical idiom 
or tactics whereby the individual conducted his contribution to the 
interaction (f). 

The process behavior was ordered from least interactive to greatest, 
or in terms of the least to the greatest attempt to achieve identity or 
concordance, i.e., “completeness.” This aspect of the analysis is essen- 
tially connotative. Each unit examined was graded —2, —1, 0, —1, —2, 
in five categories: (1) junction behavior, or relation between units, (2) 


(d) For the present purposes, nuances of tempo, prosody, metalinguistic, and non- 
verbal communication in general were not examined. Undoubtedly, this resulted in a loss 
of valuable material, and data systems, but it was felt that an operationally significant pro- 
portion of the communication was available for a useful characterization of the communica- 
tive profiles within the therapeutic transaction. 

(e) A fuller description of the technical details with examples is in preparation in a 
manual form. 

(f) A clarifying medical analogy might usefully compare content roughly to symptom 
description (not discussed in the present paper) and context to signs evoked in the course 
of examination. Since process and context are essentially new categories, in effect describ- 
ing unverbalized or inverbalizable areas of interaction, they do not fit neatly into available 
descriptions of communicative behavior. 
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motivity, or cybernetic factor, (3) coactivation, or intensity (magni- 
tude) measure, (4) social ordering in terms of the private to public 
nature of the material and (5) distance measure as a notation of the 
degree of proximation implied by the speaker in relating himself to the 
other participant. (See Fig. I.) 


I. JUNCTION BEHAVIOR II. MOTIVITY 
2 Direct Lock-In 2 Extreme resonance 
1 Moderate Lock-In 1 Moderate resonance 
O Moderate Idiosumption O Borderline 
-1 Extreme Idicsumption -1 Moderate proaction 
-2 Clo -2 Extreme proaction 
III, CO-ACTIVATION IV. SOCIAL ORDERING 
2 Very soft 2 Very public 
1 Soft 1 Public 
O Borderline O Borderline 
“1 Hard -1 Private 
-2 Very hard -2 Very private 
V. DISTANCE MEASURE 
2 Very direct 
1 Direct 
O Indirect 
-1 Very indirect 
-2 Reversal 


Fic. I 


Juncture behavior ranged from “cloture” (—2), i.e., an attempt to 
shut out or cut off; to marked idiosumption (—1), i.e., a unique, non- 
shared assumption expressed in the communication; to moderate idio- 
sumption (0) ; to moderate lock-in (—1) an attempt to achieve identity; 
to direct lock-in (—2), very close to identical picking up of the material 
of the preceding unit. 

Motivity, or the cybernetic factor, attempted to determine the degree 
of negative to positive feedback in the system. Thus, marked pro- 
action (g) directing or controlling (—2); to moderate proaction 





(g) The term proaction was introduced into psychology by Ebbinghaus as proactive 
inhibition, i.e., the interference with learning a second word list following the learning of 
a first. Bales (17) employs the term to describe that action which seconds, reinforces, or 
supports an initial action as opposed to that which opposes, or a reaction. The term as 
used here, is employed in a more general sense than either of the other uses and implies 
the initiation or establishment of a direction, or may act as a negative reinforcement or 
feedback, i.e., it sets a direction or tends to alter the direction set by the other individual. 
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(—1); to borderline (0) ; to moderate resonance (h) i.e., concordance, 
or going alongness; to marked resonance (—2). Marked resonance may 
represent in this way of thinking, a state of assonance, or in a sense, an 
extinction by agreement, rather than a reinforcement. The positive 
feedback range is perhaps from 0 to —1. 

Coactivation, i.e., that which enhances the action or helps define 
it, is a measure of the force or intensity with which the individual 
expresses himself or modulates his position or statement. It is mostly 
readable in the adverbs, adjectives and expletives by which the in- 
dividual enforces his meaning and ranges from very hard (—2) to very 
soft (—2). 

Social ordering defines material in terms roughly of the degree 
to which it might ordinarily be shared with no one (—2); intimates 
(—1); borderline (0); a number of people (—1); for example, ac- 
quaintances; to direct (—1), i.e., among friends or co-workers; to very 
direct (—2) among intimates, in irony, or from a position of assumed 
superiority (i). 

On the basis of these categories, it has been possible to define four 
major modes or median operating behavioral clusters; (1) orientative, 
(2) intromersive (or other ordering), (3) imperfective (or distancing), 
and (4) indirective (or interpositive). (See Fig. IT.) 

It is important to note that these operating modes are in them- 
selves not pathological, but actually quite appropriate in culturally 
determined situations. It is only when one or another mode becomes 
predominant, over-determined, unduly protracted, or out of cultural 
context that it achieves pathological proportions. 

Thus the orientative, social or restricted polite mode is appropriate 
among strangers, on formal occasions, in work situations and the like. 
When it becomes the only apparent mode of relating and the individual 
can seemingly never unbrace or let down his hair, maintaining a per- 
sistent manneristic personality, this state is pathological (j). The in- 





(h) Resonance is used here to mean that which echoes or goes along with. Its usage is 
similar to that of Eduardo Weiss (29) but refers less to any specific capacity to empathize 
than to the verbal or operational sign or expression of going-alongness or concordance. 

(i) Reversal and indirection are discussed in greater detail elsewhere (30). 

(j) This may represent one variety of the “als ob” or “as if” character (31) although 
I prefer to call the exhibition of this kind of behavior “social zombie” type of performance. 
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These profiles are arbitrarily ordered and defined on basis 
of interview material 


Fic. II 


tromersive, or other-ordering, makes a tacit assumption of resonance, 
and implies a fund of shared private knowledge on the part of the 
other person which permits ellipsis in behavior or speech. This is 
highly appropriate among marriage partners or long intimates. It would 
seem quite inappropriate, for example, in the case of the individual 
who buttonholes one with the intention of “telling all” (k). 





(k) Although it is essentially inappropriate among strangers, a possible culturally 
normative situation of this sort is that of strangers meeting on a train, a plane or in 
transit to a potentially common and personally uncontrollable fate, as in the military. The 
same basis may obtain on plane or train of essential lack of control by either individual. 
Jung considers this aberration also according to Ruth Munroe, and Wickes talks of it as 
though the individual is a “turtle without a shell,” “a repugnant character” (32). 
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The imperfective, or distancing mode, tends to make a progressively 
more detached assumption about the other individual. In a public 
meeting it is not inappropriate to assume that the others are not really 
with one (perhaps particularly with so idiosyncratic an approach as 
this) so that imperfective, elaborative, “not quite” or “but not” behavior 
may be expected. If this persists in more intimate or therapeutic situa- 
tions, the individual is apt to be called passive-aggressive, obsessive, 
paranoid, perhaps pseudo-neurotic schizophrenic or other titles de- 
pendent upon one’s sympathy for the individual (1). 

Finally, the indirective, or interpositive mode, is essentially the 
mode of function normally observed in the use of subtlety and cautious, 
hesitant, or dubitative circumstances. Pathologically, it is most prom- 
inent in the dysocial or isolate position of the schizophrenic (30). 

As has been described above, one of the implicitly social or cul- 
tural determinents of the appositeness of a particular mode of oper. 
ating might be called “connaissance” or relationship. In other words, 
the degree to which an individual makes the judgment of whether 
another person is 1) a stranger (Latin: hostis, enemy or strange in- 
terchangeably), and therefore one against whom to guard; 2) familiar, 
one with whom to have limited and business, or socially oriented, areas 
of reduced contraint; or finally, 3) intimate, with whom one may 
lower even more barriers. The concept, however, of the barrierless 
person or the one who is able to drop the “seventh veil,” is essentially a 
fiction. There are veils which we could not drop if we wished, and for 
my own part, at any rate, the idea that with the schizophrenic one is 
peering directly through at the primary process or unrepressed world of 
individual is to fail to recognize the barrier state of the ostensibly 
private made all too public. It is likely that such publicizing of the 
private is more characteristic actually of the intromersive mode than 





(1) This mode of operating can be one of the most harassing or distressing in therapy 
as well as in other relations with people tending toward such a way of function. They often 
acquire or earn such colloquial titles as querulous, manipulative, nagging, demanding, de- 
pendent, infantile and occasionally, pain in the neck or elsewhere. A characteristic mode 
of dealing with the world for this group is to begin to agree but always to add a dependent 
clause which completely negates the agreement. For example, “Thank you very much for 
the red carnation. It’s very pretty, but I don’t really like red, in fact. I don’t like carnations 
either, they give me hay fever.” (34) Note the “not quite” or “but not” approach (30,34). 
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rely the indirective, perhaps both of which may represent varieties of 
blic | schizophrenic behavior. 

ally Families of curves may be employed to describe the particular 
. ag || Process items which may be condensed into summative modal curves. 
vior | These can be compared for patient and therapist (see Fig. III). A 
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lerapy 
often f simple measure of interactive distance, incompleteness, or the reciprocal 


es bs of cohesion or concordance, may be had by determining the difference 


ndest | between the sums of the absolute values of each parameter of the 
ch for # process analysis. That is, comparing both participants along this scale. 
aan This may be expressed as I, i.e., interactive index (incompleteness ) 
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equals the sum of the absolute values of the process categories for the 
two individuals A and B. Written as a formula, this is: 

5 

[=2 ai/Ai—B:/ 

i=] 
where I=index of interaction, ai=the weight of the ith variable (m), 
i=the variables of parameters 1-5, and A and B=patient and therapist. 

Context behavior is comprised of six categories which are essen- 

tially denotative: (1) referential notation, (2) sustential operation, 
(3) interselection, (4) operative tense, (5) transitional device, and 
(6) multiple message. (See Fig. IV.) 


CONTEXT BREAKDOWN 
I. REFERENTIAL NOTATION II. SUSTENTIAL OPERATION 


G@ General a. I anI ke You are 
S&S Specific be I think 1. You 
H Homologue ce I feel m. You feel 
A Ass ve d. I perceive n. You percéive. 
F Identical e. I move 0. You move 
f. I act Pe You act 
III. INTERSELECTION @ I do q- You do 
he I possess r. You possess 
1. Yes i. I belong s- You belong 
2. Maybe j- I am like +t. You are like 
3. I don't know 
is. No V. TRANSITIONAL DEVICE 
TV. OPERATIVE TENSE 5. But 
6. Or 
we Present 7. And 
x. Past 8. If 
y. Future * 9. Then 
2. Conditional 
VI. MULTIPLE MESSAGE 
Fic. IV 


Briefly, referential notation refers to the degree of detail, general- 
ization, or other description which characterizes the item. The sustential 
operation refers to the expression of self or other in the involvement. 
Interselection defines the frequency of agreement-disagreement which 
occurs in the expression of the participants. The operative tense places 





(m) a; is included in order to take account of the possible difference in significance 
between patient and therapist on one parameter where such variation may be indicated. The 
interactive index is a measure whose value in defining interaction is yet to be determined. 
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the event in time; the transitional device defines the kind of transaction 
from unit to unit and may give auditory clues to the “not quite” position 
among others. Multiple message denotes the apparent number of 
messages within a given unit and point to the presence of indirection. 

Curves have been developed to pictorialize these elements of 
interaction and their frequency may be summarized for comparison 
between the speakers (Fig. V). Thus the actual forms of approach may 
be spelled out for patient and therapist and the tactics of action ex- 
amined more closely. 

Essentially, the present attempt at breakdown of some of the more 


Number of 
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Referential notation items 


Item I (referential notation), context 

breakdown. Suggestive stochastic rela- 

tion between normal control subject 
and interviewer 


FIG. V 
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subtle characteristics of verbal interaction cannot of course be com. 
plete in any sense. It does, however, provide a method of explicitly ap. 
proaching categories of interaction that may well guide our everyday 
judgment at a level for which we at present have little or no functional 
vocabulary. 

Implicit, however, in this description is the possibility of following 
communicative transactions through time (n). It may be that such an at- 
tempt will lead to the formulation of the transactional state in a way that 
permits more careful, detailed, and less sollipsistic examination (0). 
Such clues as we have to behavior already indicate that although one 
must admit a Kierkegaardian or Nietzschean base, essentially, recondite 
and inaccessible, parts of the thing we call human communication are 
both visible and usefully comparable. The present is one such attempt, 


and it is to be hoped subject to considerable development, expansion 
and revision. 
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AN EXISTENTIAL VIEW OF A MAN 
SUFFERING FROM CHRONIC 
SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Maurice VaIsBERG, M.D. 


We are going to relate the story of a most unhappy young man. 
Unhappy, though he came into the world as a gifted child with a 
most favorable environment. Yet this apparently fortunate young man 
was to suffer the intense agony of utter dread, facing the terror of the 
immeasurable abysses of Nothingness. 

We, you and I, are going to attempt to secure some measure of 
understanding, albeit inadequate, utilizing several frames of reference 
about this boy’s existence—of his sufferings, of his world view and his 
adaptation to the overwhelming situation. 

Aside from the “normal” neurotic trends of a modern sane society 
(which according to Fromm and others is alienated from man’s exis- 
tence) there was no overt mental illness in the entire known family 
tree, which goes back for several generations. Members of the family 
had been successful business and professional people—lawyers, doc- 
tors, a psychiatrist (sic), merchants and manufacturers. 

M. was not only fortunate enough to be born with a “neologistic” 
uranium spoon in his mouth, but he also had “plenty on the ball’ in his 
own right. He was a handsome, precocious child, the pride of his family, 
his parents and especially his mother. In later years when he was ill, 
she could not bring herself to admit to the actuality of his psychosis. 
Rather, she felt that he was a genius who was stubborn and a non- 
conformist, and that he needed only a “good talking to.” This was 
an interminable repetitive process with definitively negative results. 
These monologues occurred while he was a guest at the X Psychiatric 
Institute from 1955-1957. His mother was an active, rather assertive 
woman in her social relationships who engaged extensively in philan- 
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thropic projects, was highly intelligent, warm, outgoing with many 
friends, yet maintaining an adequate close relationship with her son. The 
mother died of carcinoma of breast with brain mestastatis in 1956 
while M. was at X Psychiatric Institute. His father is a man whose 
function as a father has left nothing to be desired. He is kind, tolerant, 
affectionate and understanding, and a very close bond has always 
existed between him and his son. In my opinion it is scarcely necessary 
in this case to belabor any adverse parental influence and to build 
miniscules of trauma into mountains of dynamics. Rather, here, it is 
the concept of the “frail flower” which seems to predominate in this 
patient’s existence and world concept. 

There is one older brother of 27, a doctor who is a charming, honest 
and down-to-earth, stable individual. In academic affairs he was always 
surpassed by M. 

As a child, M. had two successful operations for strabismus. All 
through his elementary and high school course he excelled in the 
academic, social, work and play areas. He did anything he undertook 
well and expressed a great desire to be a leader, with an abounding am- 
bition to achieve perfection. He was an omniverous reader in all sorts 
of subjects with great versatility in his selections. In 1952 at the age 
of eighteen he entered Columbia University, finishing seventh in the 
freshman class of five hundred. He had few relationships with his 
contemporaries but was extolled and befriended by his professors. At 
this time he began to find school work boring and felt that he would 
rather study things in his own way than amid the turmoil of undergradu- 
ate activities. His goal at this time was to be a journalist. He went about 
seeking a university program that would permit him to carry out this 
plan. In screening tests at the University of Chicago, he showed an IQ 
of 166, and subsequently entered Johns Hopkins University in 1953 to 
major in postgraduate Romance languages. Here, once more, he had 
a few peer relationships but was again praised and favored by his 
teachers. At the end of six months he became disgruntled, feeling that 
his teachers had let him down. They told him that he would have to 
remain longer than he had intended in order to complete his studies. 
He then returned to live with his family in New York. 

For two years previous to admission to X he had had dealings with 
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his draft board. He earnestly desired conscientious objector status. It ap- 
pears that he had been informed by a board representative that he would 
be granted this status. He was told that he needed a routine interview 
(actually a psychiatric examination) before this status could be final. 
The examiner found him psychotic and he was automatically placed in 
the 4F category rather than in the objector status. He was crushed by 
the “perfidy” of his fellow man—he felt he had been double-crossed. 

Since 1953, at the age of nineteen M. had had a close relationship 
with a girl two years his junior. She was of the Jewish Orthodox faith, 
and in an effort to please her and her parents he became interested in 
orthodox tenets and attended a Jewish Theological Seminary in Brook- 
lyn where he was thought to be bright and serious, yet bizzare. His 
girl friend entered psychotherapy six months after he met her and his 
attitude toward this was highly critical; he made many attempts to 
dissuade her. Two weeks before he entered X, after he had been placed 
in the 4F class by his draft board for psychiatric reasons, he asked the 
young lady to marry him and to go to India with him. Realizing by now 
his illogicality and disorganization, she refused, apparently crushing 
him into despair, according to the account of M.’s mother. 

While at home in 1954, he engaged in a flurry and frenzy of numer- 
ous undertakings, including the composition of philosophical and ab- 
stract dissertations, and poetry—none of which sold. He gradually de- 
teriorated into incoherence and confusion which were mingled with ideas 
of extreme religiosity. After his 4F classification he became more difh- 
cult at home, restless, insomniac, and he refused to eat. One dismal 
morning he wandered off from home and was picked up by the West- 
chester police, taken to H. and thence to X Psychiatric Institute. 

Here he received the most modern type of care, including individual, 
highly personalized psychotherapy (with a plethora of doctor’s notes). 
(Iam also guilty of this commission, since there are 27 pages of clinical 
notes that I have made since his admission over 2 years ago.) He also 
had drugs, ECT and ICT, given without any significant improvement. 
His father ran out of sustaining funds and M. entered our hospital 
portals on January 30, 1957. 

I shall never forget my first meeting with this groping, uncertain, 
unhappy fellow human and subsequent friend. I encountered him in 
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the lower hallway of MR at the East door, a tall, good-looking, pre. 
sentable young man who seemed rather puzzled and who was sur. 
rounded by at least six pieces of impedimenta. He expressed a marked 
reluctance to stay in a locked space (the door had already been bolted), 
and refused to walk to the supervisor’s office. This impasse lasted so 
long that he had to be carried bodily to a chair in the office, where he 
sat looking exhausted and repeating over and over “He alone, the 
Dreaded One, shall reign after all things there have ended.” He was 
placed in the disturbed ward. He was given 10 mg. Serpasil intramuscu- 
larly daily because of extreme agitation characterized by restlessness, 
laughing and crying spells, refusal to eat the non-kosher food, all the 
while asking for punishment, saying, “God will not forgive me, He must 
annul me. I must be punished according to law. The congregation will 
decapitate me and stone me or strangle me.” 

In about ten days he had quieted down somewhat and with great 
circumstantiality expressed marked guilt feelings over his incestuous 
feelings toward his mother, shame over not having joined the Army, 
and marked guilt over some rare heterosexual relationships. He was 
fearful of others, of being a homosexual, and of sexual attack by men. 
Religiosity was expressed in demands that the Lord guide him, com- 
mand him, and show him the way. Serpasil was increased to 15 mg, 
daily and he began to display extreme hostility toward me as the repre- 
sentative of hospital authority. He secured his prayer book in Hebrew 
and sermonized the patients—to the point of self-exhaustion. At this 
time he implied that he was in communication with God verbally and 
visually. Many times he would sit on the floor in the Yogi position in 
a semi-catatonic state, stark naked. At this time he was attending group 
therapy, where he tried to monopolize the situation with lengthy, dis- 
organized, abstruse, philosophico-religious and mystical dissertations. 
When challenged he would temporarily go into a catatonic attitude of 
meditation. On one occasion he stripped completely in the group and 
sat on the floor for over half an hour. Thorazine 100 mg. three times 
a day orally was added to the Serpasil, and raised till he was getting 
15 mg. Serpasil with 900 mg. Thorazine per day and was completely 
“zombi-ized” (if I may be permitted to coin another neologism). He 
presented a sorry picture—shivering, teeth chattering, slow rigidity, 
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discharging draining eyes, and drooling, at which time Serpasil was re- 
duced to 10 mg. daily. His main and pervading theme throughout his 
entire hospitalization (even during these early phases) has been “I 
want to leave. There is nothing wrong with me. Tell me why I am here.” 
On April first the Serpasil was stopped and Thorazine continued. Dur- 
ing this phase he showed marked infantile dependency, asking me to 
cover him in bed and to turn him over, though he was quite capable of 
doing so himself. . 

By the middle of April, 1957, he was transferred to a better ward, 
attended occupational therapy and was active in group therapy. At this 
time he expressed ideas about going to live in Israel where he would 
join a Kibbutz, but he had his doubts about this since he had heard 
that it was expedient to carry rifles in such a settlement. His one over- 
weening ambition since then has been to go to Israel to the Wailing Wall 
and to rebuild the Temple. This he would do despite the fact, known to 
him, that the Wall is entirely within the confines of Jordan’s Jerusalem. 
When the subject of familial separation is brought up, he says, “I will 
take my entire family along with me.” 

He continued to wear old dirty clothing. The matter of shaving was, 
and has been, a constant bugbear and aggravation to the personnel. 
He rationalizes this attitude by quoting in Hebrew from the Talmud 
something to the effect that “no sharp instrument shall touch thine head 
or face.” 

There has always been great difficulty in giving him medication, and 
since he denies his illness, he feels that medication is not needed, and 
also, since there is no specific commandment to take medication, he 
feels that it is sinful to do so. He avoided most secular activities and 
maintained that all that was needed to sustain life was “a morsel of 
bread, water by measure, and kosher salt.” Later, when he had to be 
tube-fed for a short time, he displayed a good sense of humor during 
one incident. I had passed a large gavage tube through the nose, and 
he turned and spoke to the attendant, “Dr. Vaisberg has some peculiar 
ideas about vitamins, calories and nourishment and he is trying to force 
those ideas down my throat.” By July 1957 his behavior was such that 
he shuttled back and forth between the better ward and the dis- 
turbed one. On large doses of Thorazine he began to show regression, 
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along with depression and marked guilt feelings, in which he stated, “] 
have had intercourse with three women. But I cannot marry all of 
them, therefore I must expiate and be put to death by the community.” 

Because of the suicide threat and acute depression he was placed on 
Marsilid. With this energizer his depression left, but he developed a 
toxic reaction to the medication consisting of a fall in hemoglobin, a 
hemorrhagic papular eruption, and edema of both legs. These symp. 
toms cleared with discontinuance of Marsilid, and did not recur after 
Marsilid was resumed about six weeks later, when he again began to 
express suicidal ideas. At this time he began making a medieval type of 
cradle for his brother’s expected baby. He insisted on making it by hand, 
completely of wood, eliminating metal, since the Temple at Jerusalem 
had allegedly been built without any metal. He ate sparingly and 
slept on the floor during this time. By October, 1957 he was working 
in Ward 14 (the sick ward) where his conduct was most exemplary and 
kind. He would tenderly help the old men, express deep sympathy for 
their sufferings, and often call my attention to their needs and in- 
firmities. In this area he has always proven to be a most tender, con- 
siderate and gentle person, with great respect for old age. He also helped 
assiduously with the ward chores, and was well liked by the personnel. 
In December, 1957 his white count began to fall and Marsilid was dis- 
continued. He again became depressed, denuditive, asking to be killed. 
It was during this time that I took my Florida vacation and he was 
sent to Building 58 and given about six electroshock treatments 
with considerable alleviation of the depression but with the usual post- 
electroshock sensorial defects. Without any medications he began to 
exhibit panic reactions in February, 1958, frequently having me called 
on an emergency basis. These episodes were helped by intravenous 
Sparine, and during the period of sedation he gave forth with a great 
deal of material stating that he had been stupid to leave home, that he 
had read the wrong books; and he expressed guilt feeling over his 
incestuous desires toward his mother. He was started on Compazine 
25 mg. four times daily, and this has been the sheet-anchor for his 
relative behavioral stability ever since. On this he improved to the 
extent of becoming protestingly cooperative, attending occupational 
therapy and group therapy, where he tended to monopolize the session 
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with philosophical and religious ramblings. In June, 1958 he was 
granted a limited honor card restricting him to the grounds of MR. His 
innate sense of humor came more to the fore and his brilliant intelli- 
gence began to shine out. Since then a definite pattern in regard to 
Compazine has become apparent. 

As long as he would take it, he functioned at a fairly satisfactory 
plateau. But it has been impossible at times to get him to accept the 
medication. After several days of such rejection a typical sequence of 
events would follow, consisting of refusal to eat, shave and bathe, and 
sleeping on the floor, along with catatonic-like spells of introspection 
and lack of distractibility. When medication was resumed, initially by 
injection, he returned to his fairiy well-adjusted behavioral plateau. In 
this latter situation he socializes well with the infirm, the older men, 
the doctors and some of the attendants. He also has close relationships 
with our rabbis, helps Rabbi S. in his office, and has frequent disser- 
tations—difficult to stop—with them concerning the food, shaving, bath- 
ing and religious services. In this regard he has organized a Friday 
night meeting or “Minion” in MR to hold prayers and to eat a special 
type of meal. Since March, 1959 he has had several seven-day home 
visits to his father and stepmother, during which time he has almost 
constantly attended Jewish services and had long discourses with rabbis 
of these congregations. His present plans, which are minimal in na- 
ture to him, consist of his attending his former Yeshiva in Brooklyn 
with Rabbi L., to learn there at the feet of the wise, to work his way 
through the school by doing menial labor in a janitorial capacity. The 
Rabbi has expressed his interest in the young man and also a desire to 
try him out on a probationary basis. However, M. also has the consum- 
ing and persistent desire to go to Israel to help rebuild the Temple. 

I have drawn a schematic type of description and diagram which 
may help to better illustrate what I presume to call an existential analy- 
sis and/or dynamics of this boy. Of course, included in this exposi- 
tion are some general tenets and concepts of existentialism as it applies 
to our field of psychiatry. (See pp. 552, 553, 554, 556.) 

The basic existential-phenomenological situation lying at the root 





* For a Jewish service it is necessary to have a “Minion” or a quorum of ten men. 
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of emotional disturbance is decisionlessness. This can be considered to 
be the antithesis of freedom of choice which the existentialists believe to 
be the unique characteristic of man as compared to animals and ma. 
chines. Concomitant with this freedom of choice there is a responsibility 
for making and following this choice, along with the propensity for mak- 
ing valid value-judgments (or preferences). 

This situation of decisionlessness can be equated somewhat to 
the “ambivalence of will” of Bleuler. According to the theological exis. 
tentialist, Buber, this decisionlessness is the source of evil or sin. And, 
by extension, we can readily infer that mental illness is an evil. (cf. 
Mowrer, 1959) 

As a result of this decisionlessness there develops “angst,” (German 
agony) or anguish or anxiety. In this state one does not know which way 
to turn. This agony or anxiety none of us can deny—we have all felt 
it over and over during our lives when we were faced with the need for 
making a decision and were unable to make it, we have all had it to 
greater or lesser degree depending upon the importance and meaning 
of such a decision to us. Concomitant with this anxiety comes awareness 
of existential guilt (in contrast to cultural guilt). The existentialists 
hold that guilt is inherent in the human and not necessarily inculcated 
into the individual through society, though the latter effect is not denied 
as playing its part. This guilt has been divided into three kinds by 
Binswanger (1942) (1) guilt over failure of the level of the Eigenwelt 
(2) the Umwelt, and (3) the Mitwelt. The Eigenwelt is the personal 
internalized world, the Umwelt is the world of things, and the Mitwelt 
is the area of interpersonal relationships. Failure in any of these leads 
to a sense of inadequacy, a lack of fulfillment, or a sense of partial 
death (Menninger). In another frame of reference we may call this situ- 
ation the inferiority complex of Adler, or the death instinct (Thana- 
tos) with death wishes of Freud involving the concepts of conscience and 
punishment. 

The greatest anguish, and the most fundamental agony we all have 
to endure is the dread or fear of death or nothingness. Nothingness 
seems to be a better term semantically from the existential viewpoint. 
This dread is universal in man, who presumably, unlike animals, knows 
in advance that some day he must face it. Yet so many of us, yes, all of 
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us face nothingness with a greater or lesser dread each and every day, 
each and every moment. It is here where religion with the promise of an 
after-life offers solace and a “defense” against this anguish. Another 
source of relief and help is an adequate philosophy of the meaning of 
life and death. And this is not a standardized philosophy—life has a 
different meaning for each of us—but the important thing is to find a 
meaning. 

The picture as painted thus far, however, is only one-sided, and 
presents the more somber aspect of the situation. As positive aspects of 
the existential concept, there is a counter force within us, which can 
be termed generically “the will to live.” As you will note on the left 
side of the diagram, I have enumerated somewhat parallel concepts 
from different frames of reference. First there is “the will to find mean- 
ing in life” which involves the personal experiences of one’s past and 
the hope for a future. This is the basis of Victor Frankl’s logotherapy. 
He is the author of the recent book, “From Death Camp to Existen- 
tialism.” Then we have the “will to power” of Nietzsche. This has been 
variously interpreted by others as (1) the desire to be the superman, and 
(2) the will to the realization of one’s potentialities. I prefer the latter 
interpretation. Then we have Adler’s concept of “the will to be superior” 
and finally Freud’s “will to pleasure” (or Eros, the pleasure prin- 
ciple). 

And now to return to the earth again and our friend, M., in an 
effort to concretize some of this phenomenological dissertation. As you 
can see from the graph, he was born into a most sunny and hopeful and 
relatively non-traumatic environment, endowed with great intellectual - 
capabilities, which he displayed very soon. Possibly even before he 
entered college there was a gradual crumbling of his ego, which be- 
came shattered and crushed into despair after he was rejected by his 
fiancée. The ultimate “why” of anything is something that metaphysics 
tries to answer. The “how” of anything depends on the frame of refer- 
ence and the truth thus can never be completely realized. We must, in 
most cases, be satisfied with the “what.” And in this case the “what” 
is the conclusion that our M. was a “fragile flower” who readily suc- 
cumbed to environmental influences which would scarcely have fazed 
many another youth. He felt that he had failed his parents, himself 
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and his girl friend, experiencing the guilt to such an overwhelming 
extent, along with extreme anguish and despair, then he reached the 
purgatory of decisionlessness and watched with dread the cold em. 
bracing arms of nothingness reaching out to engulf him. 

How to escape from this anguish, this all-pervading agony, this 
soul’s torture, this insatiable maelstrom, mingling light with darkness, 
good with evil, and above all spiritual confusion? No way out? Ah, 
yes—there is a gleam of hope, a guiding glint in the storm. Once | 
loved, and my love, who is she? An orthodox Jewess. She is my salva- 
tion. I must cling to her. But how can I do so, for I am unworthy and 
guilty? So I will cling to that which she symbolizes—orthodoxy. Yes, 
that is my salvation—and yet there is more. For orthodoxy is God, 
the vengeful and the forgiving. And, too, orthodoxy will give me a way 
of life, for in this there are strict rules and commandments. From these 
I cannot stray. 

You will forgive me for going off at this imaginative tangent, but 
it is no worse nor better than those into which some psychoanalysts 
conduct their clients’ unconscious within a particular school’s frame of 
reference. I feel that the most acceptable part of the last dissertation 
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could be shown diagramatically by the two arms of the patient reach- 


ing up and embracing the Tablets of the Commandments. You will note 
that several ways “out” of his impasse are indicated. At the left is a 
scholastic career, next to that is a factory or office. To the right is a 
family and beyond that a question mark indicating miscellaneous cate- 
gories. However M. (as indicated) embraces the Ten Commandments as 
a rigid, absolute, and inflexible basis for his life. (Fig. 1) 

This, then, is his inner world, his own unique concept of the world 
order. You will note, then, that arrows go opposite directions in the 
so-called everyday world of our western culture. This would correspond 
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to Lewin’s (1935) field theory, that is, certain goals are perceived 
as having intrinsic meanings for the individual. These values can be 
represented as vectors; positive vectors lead to adient responses and 
negative vectors lead to avoidance responses. There is a constant, though 
varying, flow of communication between the individual’s inner world 
and this outer world (this outer world which some call “reality’— 
but which in no sense can be proven from any philosophical or even 
scientific frame of reference). But for the sake of the discussion we 
shall call this the world of reality, understanding that this is the realm 
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of everyday practical and spiritual affairs, the “koinus kosmos” 
or “common world” of Binswanger. In M. there can be no com- 
promise between his inner world and the outer world and hence 
there is considerable discontinuity of communication, with resulting 
conflict in the reception and interpretation of messages. The line to the 
area of decisionlessness illustrates what is called feedback in com- 
munication parlance. As a result of lack of compromise with ensuing 
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conflict and guilt there is a return to the confusional state. As an in- 
stance I may cite an outstanding example. One day M. handed me 
his honor card, saying, “Here, Doctor, take this, for I no longer de- 
serve it.” When I asked the reason, he continued, “This afternoon | 
was standing on the curb with both feet on the ground of MR. Suddenly 
I found that I had put one foot into the gutter. I do not know how it 
got there, but there it was. And so I have sinned and thus I must be 
punished.” 

To proceed: one might postulate a theory of communication, 
which infers that the greater the discontinuity of communication between 
the inner and outer world the greater the degree of mental disturbance 
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as we commonly understand it. This is illustrated in the double figure 
to the right between the tablets and the globe. When Dr. Gosline was 
here he once made a very cogent observation on this subject, namely, 
“The unworldliness of the schizophrenic is one of his outstanding 
characteristics. And we have examples of this in M. I once met M. 
tenderly and carefully escorting a doddering, confused, deteriorated, 
senile man down the hall. He stopped, turned to me, and said almost 
ecstatically, “See, this man has the wisdom of the ages. He will be my 
teacher and I shall learn all from him.” This is an example of the pre- 
logical thinking which Arieti stresses in his book on schizophrenia. 
If this is not clear I will illustrate as follows. “Old men are very wise. 
This is an old man. Therefore this old man is very wise.” 

As a second example of this break in communication (which leads 
to misinterpretations) I shall cite the time when M. was making wooden 
playing blocks for his new nephew. These had Hebrew letters on them 
and he was most enthusiastic about the project. Suddenly it ceased 
Asked for the reasons he frankly said that the letters might through 
chance spell out the name of God and that this fortuitous combina 
tion might lie face down on the ground in the hands of his nephew 
And this would be the lowest form of sacrilege. How blessed he was that 
he had avoided the commission of this heinous sin! 

As a third instance of this failure to communicate, he once had a 
project which involved the construction of a potter’s wheel which was to 
be run by a foot treadle. I asked him to draw a diagram. He avidly drew 
the sketch illustrated. First a circle (the wheel), and at some distance 
from it, a line (the treadle). And that was all. When I asked him, “How 
about the lever which connects the two?” he replied, “No, that is not 
necessary, just these two here (the treadle and the wheel). Nothing else 
is necessary.” This is also a graphic example of the associational 
loosenings of Bleuler. (Fig. IV) 

In summary I might point out that the gifted M. was born a frail 
flower who crumbled and shattered under the “cruel blows of fate” or 
environmental stresses and entered into a state of decisionlessness, an 
agonizing despair-laden purgatory which opened downwards into the 
dreadful vastness of nothingness. In his effort to escape this torture and 
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wheel 


f (missing linkage) 
—— treadle 


Fic. IV 


confusion he seized upon the rock (as he saw it) of salvation, of self 
preservation—a rigid, inflexible, absolute system which, while a stern 
taskmaster, offered him complete safety from his dilemma and solace 
from his agony. And this was not a distant rock conjured out of dreams 
It was something he had dealt with, something in his immediately pre- 
ceding environment, his fiancée’s religion. By one adroit maneuver he 
was able to keep her symbolically, to gain refuge for himself, and to 
keep from being shaken into the senseless atoms of disintegration. 
Now, we may be able to see why, in his case, it might be unwise to 
attempt to bring him back to what we consider our world of reality. 
Let us ask ourselves, ““Are we then Gods that we would make him into 
our image?” This all means essentially that psychiatrically speaking, 
from the viewpoint of prognosis, we cannot very well hope to bring 
him further (would it be up or down?)—further than the plateau of 
integration and usefulness he has already reached. This is his zone of 
comfort and contentment. And we say, “He has no insight.” Let us 
think some time, about the meaning of this statement that we make so 
glibly each day in so many cases, and try to realize its truer significance. 

By describing M.’s existence phenomenologically I have attempted 
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to communicate to you the “what” of the mystery of his existence with 
some more or less ineffectual efforts to delineate the “how” of his being, 
yet without ever hoping to know the “why” of his—and of all— 
existence. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Henry L. Lennard and Arnold Bernstein with Helen C. Hendin, M.D. 
and Erdman B. Palmore. The Anatomy of Psychotherapy, Systems of 
Communication and Expectation. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1961, 209 pp. $6.00. 

One of the consequences of the differences in the training of re- 
searchers and psychotherapists has been that psychotherapists who 
grapple with central problems of human behavior have usually not had 
the technical ability to research these problems. Researchers with the 
necessary expertise have generally avoided the enormously difficult 
problems posed by psychotherapy and tended to explore more neatly 
defined areas which permitted the application of elegant experimental 
designs. Research and psychotherapy seem to have required different 
kinds of skills. 

The last decade has seen a growing rapprochement between re- 
search and psychotherapy. Much of this research is concerned with 
attempts to quantify the process of interaction which occurs in psycho- 
therapy. Perhaps the most successful of these attempts to date is this 
four year collaboration between sociologists and psychotherapists. The 
authors have tape recorded over 500 individual psychotherapy sessions 
by four psychotherapists, each of whom had two patients. These ses- 
sions were subjected to an intensive analysis that resulted in the classi- 
fication of over 40,000 verbal prepositions. Each patient and psycho- 
therapist also responded to eight questionnaires and interviews. 

These materials were then quantified in terms of four central ques- 
tions: therapy as an action system over time, therapy as an informa- 
tional exchange system, therapy as a system of role expectations, and 
the interrelations between communications and expectations. These four 
question areas are primarily concerned with sociological variables, and 
the book is essentially a detailed exploration of these sociological 
problem areas. 

The authors, however, have done more than merely rephrase psy- 
chiatric jargon into sociological jargon. They have suggested some sig- 
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nificant findings which, inter alia, adumbrate the kinds of dimensions of 
treatment to which existential psychiatrists have long been sensitized. 
One conclusion of the researchers was that there were major similarities 
in their therapist-patient pairs in the way in which the interaction un- 
folds longitudinally, and that specific acts or techniques of psycho- 
therapy seem to be less important than the total interaction. Another 
conclusion of the study is that therapist and patient interact in the true 
sense of the term and that feedback plays an essential part in treat- 
ment. “Those who view therapy as a one way street—with the therapist 
as witness, observer, and transferance object—will have to reexamine 
their position in the light of these findings.” 

A third conclusion is that the requirements of psychotherapy take 
precedence over expectations and conceptions of therapeutic roles. The 
psychotherapist must sometimes depart from a preconceived theoretical 
position in order to respond in a “system-sensitive” act. The researchers 
have isolated a number of these system variables. A fourth conclusion 
is that psychotherapy is a prototypic role learning situation, in which 
the patient learns the “learning of roles.” Therapy achieves its goals 
to the extent that the patient is able to transfer what he has learned 
about role patterns in therapy to other significant role relationships. 

Existential psychiatrists have intuitively understood many of these 
findings in their use of the concept of the encounter and of the impor- 
tance of the affective communication which occurs in psychotherapy. 
Research like that reported in this book may help us to understand 
more of the nature and dimensions of psychotherapy, and its consonance 
with existential views represents an interesting example of serendipity. - 

Cuartes Winick, Ph.D. 


Martin Heidegger, Essays in Metaphysics, Identity and Difference, 
and The Onto-Theological Nature of Metaphysics. Translated by Kurt 
F, Leidecker, N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1960. 

Two lectures by Heidegger, first published in 1957 under the title 
Identitét und Differenz, are presented along with a glossary, notes, and 
a brief but useful introduction by the translator. The first essay presents 
a brief note on the origin of the concept of identity and attempts to 
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trace its differences and similarities in meaning, in the thoughts of 
others. Perhaps the principal point of the essay is to suggest that the 
concept of identity involves a “mediation” rather than a “tautology.” 
He supports this contention that A = A involves such by quoting Plato 
and Parmenides, among others. Heidegger further defines identity by 
saying that “To every existent as such belongs identity, the oneness with 
itself.” Heidegger then goes into a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween Man and Being in which the concentration on the mediation and 
arrangement of each as such has obscured the essential belonging to- 
gether of Man and Being. In this context, Heidegger defines the term 
“con-cern” (das er-eigniss) as “the eternally oscillating realm through 
which Man and Being touch each other in their essence.” “The essence of 
identity is a property of con-cern,” he says. Since “Man#and Being 
attain their true nature through alienation,” a “leap” is necessary into 
the original nature of identity and gives a glimpse of the gelation be- 
tween Being and Man. Technology, accenting only a narrow meaning 
of identity prevents a full awareness of the relation between Being and 
Man and will continue to predominate. This essay is very difficult, and 
unfortunately, as is characteristic of Heidegger, provides, I think, much 
too precious a discussion of the etymological, without sufficient clarity 
to be as “luminous” as I am sure Heidegger would wish it to be, at 
least in English. The role of mediation in identity is indeed important, 
however. 

The second essay concerns a “discussion with Hegel” concerning 
the answers by each to certain very important questions and the rela- 
tion between ontology and theology. The text is as lucid as possible but 
betimes, I fear, Heidegger pulls our leg more than he illuminates our 
Being. 

Jorpan M. Scuer, M.D. 
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NOTICE 


Book-length manuscripts to be considered for publi- 
cation may be submitted to the publishers of this Journal, 
Libra Publishers, Inc., 445 West 23rd Street, New York 
11, N. Y. 
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NOTES OF THE AMERICAN 
ONTOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION * 


The Mid-Winter meeting of the American Ontoanalytic Association 
was held at the Carnegie Endowment Center in New York on December 
11, 1960, and was well attended. The papers from this meeting will 
progressively appear in the Journal. 

At the Fourth Annual Psychiatric Symposium of The Bradley Cen- 
ter, Inc., 1327 Warren Williams Road, Columbus, Georgia, there was 
a section on Existential Psychiatry. Erwin Straus, M.D., President 
of the AOA, spoke on An Introduction to Existential Psychiatry; 
Viktor Frankl, M.D. presented The Logotherapeutic Concept of Man, 
and Jordan Scher, M.D. discussed Therapeutic Applications of Exis- 
tential Concepts. The program took place on March 17-18, 1961. 

The Annual meeting of the A.O.A. will be in Chicago on May 7, 
1961, just prior to the Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association. 
Those wishing to present papers should submit abstracts to the A.O.A. 
secretary, 679 Michigan, Chicago. 

There will be a symposium on Existential Psychiatry at the World 
Congress of Psychiatry to be held on June 7, 1961 in Montreal. Partici- 
pants will include Medard Boss, M.D., Viktor Frankl, M.D., Edith 
Weigert, M.D., Thomas Hora, M.D. and Jordan Scher, M.D., Chairman. 

Robert Vidor, M.D. presented a paper on The Problems of Exis- 
tential Analysis in a Changing Age at a meeting of the Chicago Onto- 
analytic Society on January 24, 1961. 

Professor Viktor Frankl, M.D. will be teaching a summer seminar 
on logotherapy and existential analysis at Harvard this summer begin- 
ning on June 26. 

Jordan Scher, M.D. has been invited to present a series of lectures 
on Existential Psychiatry at Northwestern University School of Medi- 
cine, Department of Psychiatry and Neurology. 





* In order to keep this section informative, notes of interest should be forwarded to the 
editor. 
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Lieutenant Commander Edmund Wenzel, M.D., one of the founding 
fathers of the Chicago Ontoanalytic Society, is now Chief of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Service at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida. 

H. L. Newbold, M.D., another founding member of C.O.S., has for- 
saken the practice of psychiatry for the more “authentic” existence of 
a novelist. He has previously published pseudonymously. His latest 
book, A Third of an Inch of French Bread, has just been released by 
Thomas Crowell. This is the first novel he has published under his own 
name. A review will be forthcoming. 

Plans are now under way for the formation of a Chicago Ontoana- 
lytic Institute, and a program is being developed to provide professional 
studies and experience in the ontoanalytic approach. Address inquiries 
to the Chicago Ontoanalytic Institute, 720 North Michigan, Suite 920, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CORRECTION: 


In Medard Boss’ paper, “Ego? Motivation?” (Journal of Existential 
Psychiatry 3:275-283), the Freudian term, “psychische Instanz,” was 
incorrectly translated as “psychic instance.” Professor Boss wishes to 
make clear that the true meaning of “psychische Instanz” is “inner- 
psychic authority.” Please note this correction on pages 277 and 279. 
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